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[note  to  our  readers] 


Impacting  Generations 


November  1955  photo  of  my  great-grandfather,  Robert  G.  Murphy, 
displaying  a  white-tailed  buck  at  the  Moniteau  County  check 
station,  serves  to  remind  me  of  the  impact  each  generation 


has  on  the  next.  As  a  farmer  and  outdoorsman,  he  was  depen- 
dent on  the  land  to  provide  for  his  family's  financial,  social  and 
recreational  needs.  Having  grown  up  in  the  early  1900s,  the  value 
of  wise  resource  management  was  seen 
firsthand.  His  generation  was  eyewitness 
to  the  impacts  of  life  with  low  fish  and 
game  numbers,  depleted  forest  resources 
and  extreme  soil  erosion  problems. 

History  documents  the  unique  com- 
mitment of  Missourians  to  the  outdoors 
and  the  many  steps  taken  since  the  mid- 
193  Os  to  support  and  enhance  conserva- 
tion. Conservation's  greatest  successes 
have  come  about  because  of  citizen  com- 
mitment and  the  power  of  partnerships.  It 
still  works  that  way  today. 

Many  partnerships  may  go  unno- 
ticed; however,  the  resulting  benefits  are 
huge.  Each  year,  through  a  competitive 
bid  process,  more  than  350  local  farmers 
plant/harvest  crops  on  land  managed 
by  the  Department.  Cooperative  agree- 
ments are  in  place  with  more  than  900 
rural  volunteer  fire  departments — our 
first  line  of  defense  against  wildfires.  Hundreds  of  agreements 
with  communities  provide  citizens  "close-to -home"  fishing 
and  outdoor  recreational  opportunities.  County  governments 
partner  to  assure  area  access  roads  are  properly  maintained 
and  the  public  has  access  to  conservation  areas.  These  partner- 
ships, and  many  others,  allow  priority  forest,  fish,  and  wildlife 
management  practices  to  be  completed  while  also  providing 
additional  far-reaching  benefits  to  families,  communities  and 
the  state. 


(Top)  Robert  G.  Murphy.  (Bottom)  Robert  Ziehmer  with 
Emily  (left)  and  Lauren  (right). 


Similar  to  past  generations,  conservation  challenges  still  ex- 
ist in  Missouri.  A  few  examples  include  invasive  species,  diseases, 
balancing  needs  of  both  abundant  and  rare  wildlife,  long-term 
demand  of  maintaining  infrastructure 
(ranging  from  boat  ramps  to  shooting 
ranges  to  wetland  areas  to  nature  centers), 
and  limited  revenues  in  a  period  of  rising 
inflation  and  energy  costs. 

Encouraging,  though,  is  the  fact 
that — based  on  high  citizen  involvement 
levels  and  a  growing  partner  list — Mis- 
sourians remain  committed  to  ensuring 
the  legacy  of  wise  resource  management 
continues.  A  sincere  "thank  you"  to  all 
citizens  actively  engaged  in  Missouri's 
conservation  programs.  For  those  look- 
ing to  become  more  involved,  I  encourage 
you  to  contact  one  of  your  Regional  Con- 
servation Offices  to  explore  opportuni- 
ties (see  Page  3).  The  future  of  our  state's 
conservation  success  story  depends  on 
continued  citizen  support. 

My  great-grandfather's  passion  for 
the  outdoors  reinforces  an  important 
family  goal.  This  goal  is  to  provide  my  daughters,  Emily  and 
Lauren,  firsthand  outdoor  experiences  that  help  instill  the  value 
and  importance  of  Missouri's  forest,  fish,  and  wildlife.  A  solid 
understanding  is  essential  for  developing  a  commitment  able  to 
advance  conservation  to  the  next  level — this  fact  remains  as  true 
today  as  it  was  decades  ago. 


Robert  Ziehmer,  assistant  director 


Our  Mission:  to  protect  and  manage  the  fish,  forest  and  wildfife  resources  of  the  state: 
to  serve  the  public  and  facilitate  their  participation  in  resource  management  activities:  and  to  provide 
opportunity  for  all  citizens  to  use,  enjoy  and  learn  about  fish,  forest  and  wildlife  resources. 
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[letters] 


Submissions  reflect  readers'  opinions  and  might  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 


-      ->TI 1  -i      ^ 


Gracious  fans 

I  was  awed  by  the 
pictures  in  the  State 
of  Grace  article  in  the 
September  magazine. 
It  makes  me  so  proud 
to  be  a  Missourian. 

Some  of  the  sites  pictured  are  part  of  my  family's 
memory  banl(.  And  I'm  very  impressed  by  the 
talent  of  Noppadol  Paothong  and  David  Stonner. 
Thanks  for  the  wonderful  views  of  our  state. 

Mary  Lee  Chivetta,  Ballwin 

Through  the  years,  Tve  consistently  admired 
the  photos  in  the  Conservationist,  but  I 
never  expressed  my  appreciation.  It's  time. 
Congratulations  on  the  outstanding  September 
issue,  with  its  excellent  cover,  contents  page 
photo,  and  State  of  Grace  essay.  I  definitely 
enjoyed  the  comments  by  the  photographers. 

Kathy  O'Neill,  via  Internet 

Thank  you  very  much  for  including  the  camera 
settings  in  your  articles  and  photos  submitted 


by  your  photographers  Noppadol  Paothong  and 
David  Stonner.  As  an  amateur  photographer 
myself,  I  find  them  helpful. 

Esther  Schulzjenton 

Tea-time  companion 

I  just  pulled  the  October  Conservationist  out  of  my 
mailbox.  Every  time  it  arrives,  I  get  a  hot  cup  of 
tea  and  read  from  cover  to  cover!  My  husband's 
parents  live  in  Ash  Grove,  and  his  dad  sends  the 
magazine  to  us  in  Denver,  Colo.  My  sons  duck 
hunt,  fish  and  also  love  to  check  out  the  hunting 
articles.  My  passion  is  the  horticulture  info  you 


provide.  Every  issue  is  wonderful!  The  picture 
of  the  gray  tree  frog  is  awesome  [Reader  Photo: 
Sticl<y  Fingers].  Adam,  your  photograph  is  excellent, 
keep  up  the  good  work!  Someday  you  may  be  the 
photo  expert  for  this  magazine! 

Kathie  Morris,  Denver,  Colo, 

Caught  in  a  Pickle 

I  have  always  known  Missourians  were  a  unique 
bunch,  having  been  born  and  raised  in  St. 
Francois  County.  However,  Page  11  of  the  October 
issue  oi  Conservationist  has  achieved  the  impos- 
sible. How  on  earth  did  you  move  the  180  acres  of 
Pickle  Springs  Natural  Area  from  south  of  St.  Louis 
to  east  of  Kansas  City  as  indicated  on  the  small 
green  outline  of  the  state?  Just  kidding. 

I  really  enjoy  your  magazine.  I  have  many  fond 
memories  of  hunting,  fishing  and  camping  in  the 
1940s  and  several  times  since  while  visiting  rela- 
tives. You  will  find  my  name  appearing  on  the  list 
of  nonresident  fishing  permits  on  many  occasions. 
Ted  Henderson,  Oak  Harbor,  Wash, 

Editors  note:  We  failed  to  move  the  icon 
from  the  previous  month's  location.  We  re- 
gret any  confusion  this  might  have  caused. 

Fall  turkey,  cont. 

Mr.  Goodwin:  I  liked  your  Missouri's  October  Tur- 
l(ey  Season  article  in  the  October  issue.  Were  you 
the  one  who  experienced  this?  If  not  you,  who 
did?  I  appreciate  that  you  explained  what  fall 
turkey  season  is.  I've  shot  a  turkey  before,  but 
not  in  the  fall.  You've  shown  me  the  difference 
between  spring  and  fall  turkey  season. 

Matt  Cruse,  via  Internet 

Editors'  note:  "All  the  situations  in  that 
article  are  about  things  that  happened 
to  me  while  turkey  hunting.  It's  a  sport 
ril  never  grow  tired  of.  Have  fun  turkey 
hunting.  And  if  you  tag  one,  try  that 
recipe  for  turkey  legs  and  thighs.  I  think 
you  will  enjoy  it." — Mark  Goodwin 

Correction:  The  author  of  the  Fall  Turkey  letter 
in  the  October  issue  was  not  mentioned.  The 
letter  should  have  been  attributed  to  Mike  Reed 
of  Jackson. 
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Reader  Photo 


Furry  Find 


Robert  Johnson  of  Columbia  captured  this  photo  of  a  beaver  at  Eagle  Bluffs 
Conservation  Area.  Johnson  said  when  he  first  heard  the  beaver:  "I  thought  it  was 
a  muskrat,  but  when  the  sun  came  up  far  enough,  I  was  surprised  to  discover  it 
was  a  beaver."  Johnson  said  the  beaver  stayed  around  for  nearly  an  hour,  provid- 
ing ample  opportunity  to  photograph  it.  "I  started  wildlife  photography  so  that  I 
can  'hunt'  year  round,"  said  Johnson.  "I  really  love  sitting  in  a  deer  stand  or  hunt- 
ing blind,  and  with  photography,  I  can  do  that  all  year." 
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on  the 
WEB 

This  month  check  out  our 

featured  Web  pages,  or 

go  online  anytime  to  learn 

more  about  conservation  at 

www.Mi550uriCon5ervation.org. 


Flush  With  Envy 

www.l\/lissouriConservation.org/i8949 

Get  the  feel  for  a  quail  hunt  with  this  en- 
gaging video  slideshow  featuring  images 
from  Conservationist  photographer  David 
Stonner. 


Stone  Cold  Fishing 
www.Mi5souriCon5ervation.org/i8703 

Don't  let  old  man  winter  keep  you  inside. 
Get  out  and  enjoy  some  winter  trout  fishing 
at  select  Missouri  lakes  and  streams. 


:     H>j] 


Deer  Season  Tally 
www.Mi550uriCon5ervation.org/18950 

Check  out  this  handy  online  map  to  see 
real-time  deer  harvest  data  by  county. 
Find  information  on  antlered  bucks,  button 
bucks  and  does. 


Ask  the  Ombudsman 


T; 


Hhis  is  my  first  column  as  the  new  ombudsman  for 
the  Department.  I  came  on  the  job  in  mid-October 
following  the  retirement  of  Ken  Drenon,  who 
provided  more  than  10  years  of  excellent  service  as  ombuds- 
man. Rather  than  start  with  a  question  and  answer,  I  want  to 
use  this  first  month's  column  to  introduce  myself. 
I  have  worked  for  the  Department  since  1986,  when  I  moved  here  from  my 
home  state  of  Mississippi  following  graduate  school.  Most  of  my  career  has  been 
spent  as  a  botanist,  traveling  all  over  Missouri  and  learning  of  its  plants,  habitats, 
wildlife,  geology,  geography  and  people.  It  was  a  great  education  for  me— I  even 
learned  which  small-town  cafes  serve  the  best  homemade  pies.  I  live  in  Jefferson 
City  with  my  wife,  Leah,  and  children,  Anna  and  Henry.  My  free  time  is  spent 
gardening,  fishing,  upland  bird  hunting  and  woodworking. 

As  a  botanist,  I  handled  thousands  of  public  requests  on  plant-related  topics. 
I  always  enjoyed  that  part  of  my  job— providing  answers  while  sharing  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  outdoor  world.  In  my  new  position  I  look  forward  to  giving  quality 
public  service  on  a  much  wider  range  of  conservation-related  topics.  I  have  already 
learned  much  in  addressing  the  myriad  questions  that  come  to  the  ombudsman's 
desk  every  day.  Assisting  me  are  hundreds  of  my  Department  coworkers,  who 
often  are  the  best  sources  for  the  specific  information  that  is  requested.  As  om- 
budsman I  will  try  to  be  an  efficient  link  between  your  information  needs  and  the 
information  sources  available  to  me. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you!— T/m  Smith 

Ombudsman  Tim  Smith  will  respond  to  your  questions,  suggestions  or  complaints  concerning  Department 

of  Conservation  programs.  Write  him  at  PC  Box  180,  Jefferson  City,  MO  65102-0180,  call  him 

at  573-522-4115,  ext.  3848,  or  e-mail  him  at  0mbud5man@m(lc.mo.gov. 


on  the 

TV 


For  additional  show  information  and  video  clips, 

be  sure  to  visit 

www.MissouriConservation.org/8726. 


Check  local  listings  for  times  in  your  area. 


MISSOURI 


OUTDOORS 


Television 

the  way 

nature 

intended! 


M 
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Jim  Low  PLANTS  &  ANIMALS 


U^ 


Species  of  Concern 


Bald  Eagle— Recovered! 


Common  name:  Bald  eagle 

Scientific  names:  Holioeetus  leucocepholus 

Range:  Statewide 

Classification:  Secure 

To  learn  more  about  endangered  species:  www.MissouriConservation.org/8227 


MISSOURI  GOT  GREAT  news  in  September  when  the  Conservation 
Commission  removed  the  bald  eagle  from  Missouri's  endangered 
species  list.  Less  than  30  years  ago,  the  species  was  on  the  ropes  due  to 
habitat  loss,  pesticide  poisoning  and  illegal  shooting.  From  1962  to  1981,  Missouri 
did  not  have  a  single  known  successful  eagle  nest.  Public  outrage  and  aggressive 
enforcement  of  laws  protecting  eagles  dramatically  reduced  shooting,  and  a 
national  ban  on  the  pesticide  DDT  in  1972  gave  the  nation's  symbol  a  fighting 
chance  at  raising  young.  From  1981  to  1991,  the  Conservation  Department,  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  Dickerson  Park  Zoo  brought  74  wild-hatched 
eaglets  from  states  with  thriving  populations  to  Missouri.  These  birds  were 
placed  in  artificial  nests,  where  they  matured  and  took  their  first  flights.  Today 
Missouri  has  more  than  150  active  bald  eagle  nests,  and  that  number  doubles 
every  five  years  or  so.  With  vigilance,  these  majestic  birds  will  continue  to  thrive. 


Hurricane  Hurts  Birds 

Missouri  migrants  need 
liomes  year-round. 


urricane  Ike  did  more  than  dump  up 
to  9  inches  of  rain  on  Missouri.  The 
600-mile-wide  mega-storm  laid 

waste  to  Anahuac  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 

other  wetland  areas 


along  the  Gulf  Coast. 
The  devastation  will 
deprive  humming- 
birds of  a  refueling 
stop  on  their  way  to 
Central  America  and 
crowd  king  rails,  blue-winged  teal,  great  egrets 
and  other  migratory  birds  together  in  remaining 
wetlands.  That  could  affect  their  winter  survival 
and  their  physical  condition  going  into  next 
year's  nesting  season. 

Feral  Hog  Eradication 

Swine  tfireatened  tfie  rare 
Mead's  mill<weed  plant. 

otanists  are  breathing  easier 
following  the  removal  of  hundreds 
of  feral  hogs  from  east-central 
Missouri.  A  serious  infestation  of  free-ranging 
swine  in  Iron  and  Reynolds  counties  threatened 
the  largest  concentration  of  Mead's  milkweed 
(Asclepias  meadii),  a  state-endangered  species. 
Efforts  to  control  Missouri's  growing  feral  hog 
population  got  a  boost  last  year  when  Gov.  Matt 
Blunt  formed  a  task  force  to  marshal  state  and 
federal  resources  against  the  problem.  Workers 
used  corral-type  traps, 
snares  and  aerial 
shooting  to  remove 
more  than  500  hogs 
from  the  wild,  includ- 
ing 300  from  the  area 
with  Mead's  milkweed. 
Releasing  pigs  to  run  free  is  illegal  and  threatens 
native  plant  and  animal  life.  Feral  hogs  also 
carry  diseases  that  can  infect  domestic  livestock 
and  humans.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.MissouriConservation.org/7849- 
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'^"Y'f  PLACES  TO  GO  by  Jim  Low 


Cuivre  River  Winter  Float 

Solitude  abounds  on  this 
St.  Louis  region  stream. 

Cuivre  River  is  a  hidden  treasure 
in  northeast  Missouri.  From  the 
meeting  of  its  two  forl(s  to  its 
mingling  with  the  Mississippi  River,  this 
stream's  aspect  changes  from  Ozarl(  stream 
to  bayou.  Largemouth  and  smallmouth 
bass  and  green  sunfish  populate  its  upper 
stretches,  joined  by  white  bass  and  crappie 
at  the  lower  end.  Catfish  are  everywhere. 
Access  is  via  boat  ramp  at  Cuivre  Island  CA 
in  St.  Charles  County  and  the  new  Millsap 
Access  for  canoes  and  wade-fishing  north 
of  Truxton  in  western  Lincoln  County.  Visit 
www.Mi5souriCon5ervation.org/a8801 
for  more  information. 


Give  Rainbows  for  Cliristmas 

A  unique  iioliday  gift  will 
create  memories  for  a  lifetime. 


hat  gift  could  be  more  exciting  than 

catching  rainbow  trout  from  the 

^f^\^^H^^  V      V    crystal  waters  ofanOzarks  spring 

fi      ^^^^^H  .^^^     branch?  Montauk,  Bennett  Spring  and  Roaring 

River  state  trout  parks  are  open  for  catch-and- 
release  fishing  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Fridays  through 
Mondays  the  second  Friday  in  November 
through  the  second  Monday  in  February. 
Maramec  Spring  Park  opens  its  gates  to  anglers 
from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  daily  throughout  the 
winter  season.  Take  a  day  or  two  while  school  is 
out  to  wet  a  line  with  someone  you  love.  Tackle 
shops  in  the  parks  have  the  necessary  gear  and 
good  advice  for  beginners.  Further  information 
is  available  by  calling:  Bennett  Spring  State  Park,  west  of  Lebanon,  417-532-4338;  Maramec  Spring 
Park,  southeast  of  St.  James,  573-265-7801;  Montauk  State  Park,  south  of  Salem,  573-548-2201;  or 
Roaring  River  State  Park,  south  of  Cassville,  417-847-2539. 


^A^ 


J 


CAPE  GIRARDEAU  RESIDENTS 
share  a  great  recreational  and 
educational  resource  with  visitors  to 
southeast  Missouri.  Located  just  off 
1-55  at  Exit  99,  this  facility  features  1.3 
miles  of  hiking  trails  through  diverse 
landscapes,  plus  a  17,000-square-foot  nature  center.  The 
wheelchair-accessible  Ridgetop  Trail  traverses  .3  miles  of 
oak-hickory  forest  with  wild  acid-soil  shrubs,  such  as  wild 
blueberry  and  farkleberry  The  1-mile  White  Oak  Trace 
encircles  Pawpaw  Valley  and  Sinkhole  Bottom  with  a  pair 
of  loops.  Both  trails  are  furnished  with  benches  for  relaxing, 
and  an  overlook  deck  offers  a  view  of  Pawpaw  Valley.  Inside 
the  nature  center,  you  can  tour  exhibits  that  delve  into 
southeast  Missouri's  unique  biological  and  cultural  heritage. 
Building  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  and  noon  to  5  p.m.  Sunday  Hiking  trails  are  open 
from  sunrise  to  10  p.m.  daily 

Area  name:  Cape  Girardeau  Conservation  Campus  Nature  Center 

Trails:  Ridgetop  Trail  &  White  Oak  Trace 

Unique  features:  Disabled-accessible  trail  section 

For  more  information:  Call  573-290-5218  or  visit 

www.Mi550uriCon5ervation.org/area5/cnc/cape/ 
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by  Nichole  LeC/a/r  CO  M  M  U  N I TY  CO  N  S  E  R  VAT  I O  N  -QbJ? 


AKING  ACTION 


"JJ." Jones' Gift 


~Y'  ULI A  JANE  "JJ."  JONES  loved  the  outdoors.  Whether  bird  watching, 
I    fishing,  gardening  or  just  simply  being  outside,  she  was  at  her  best  when 
i    surrounded  by  nature.  Born  and  raised  in  rural  Missouri,  she  traveled  ex- 
-^ensively  with  her  husband,  who  worked  for  United  Airlines,  living  in  various 
places  while  raising  two  children.  Afi;er  retiring,  she  settled  in  Springfield.  She 
discovered  the  Springfield  Conservation  Nature  Center  and  visited  frequently. 

In  2002,  J.J.  was  diagnosed  with  Alzheimer's.  Her  daughter,  Anne  Tunnell, 
moved  to  Springfield  to  care  for  her  full  time.  They  continued  to  visit  the 
nature  center  and  to  trout  fish  whenever  possible.  Even  though  she  forgot  the 
names  of  birds  and  flowers,  she  still  loved  being  outdoors.  Unfortunately,  she 
forgot  how  to  fish.  Anne  and  others  would  place  a  pole  in  her  hands  because 
she  couldn't  remember  the  physical  motions  of  casting.  It  has  been  said, 
however,  that  fishing  gets  into  the  heart  of  the  angler.  Mrs.  Jones  would  sit  and 
wait  patiently  until  she  felt  a  tug  on  the  line,  then  she  instinctively  knew  what 
to  do.  Sadly,  she  succumbed  to  her  disease  at  the  age  of  84  in  June  2005. 
J.J.  felt  that  nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted  and  that  it  was  her 
responsibility  to  take  care  of  the  things  she  loved.  Because  of  her  philosophy, 
she  left  a  $28,000  trust  fund  to  the  nature  center  through  the  Missouri  Conser- 
vation Heritage  Foundation.  This  generous  donation  allowed  them  to  complete 
a  long  overdue  construction  project  that  doubled  the  size  of  the  shop  area.  They 
also  purchased  native  plants  for  flower  beds  and  a  fishing  simulator  so  visitors 
of  all  ages  can  enjoy  the  experience  of  landing  a  big  one.— by  Linda  Chorice 


Taking  Raptors  Down  a  Notch 

Spikes  discourage  predators' 
liunting  from  power  poles. 


"aberville  Prairie  Conservation  Area  is 
a  great  place  to  find  a  date,  if  you're  a 
greater  prairie  chiden.  However,  it  is  also 
a  popular  hunting  spot  for  raptors. 

Taberville  Prairie,  in  St.  Clair  County,  3.5  miles 
north  of  Taberville,  is  one  of  the  few  native 
tallgrass  prairies  remaining  in  Missouri.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  Conservation  Department  in 
1959  for  the  preservation  of  the  prairie  chicken. 

Male  prairie  chickens  gather  on  communal 
sites,  known  as  leks,  to  compete  for  females'  at- 
tention. They  dance,  display  their  feathers  and 
throat  sacs,  and  produce  booming  mating  calls 
that  can  carry  more  than  a  mile.  Unfortunately, 
raptors  visiting  these  displays  have  an  eye  on 
dinner,  not  the  show.  With  population  numbers 
at  such  low  levels,  it  is  important  to  discourage 
predators  from  disrupting  the  leks. 

The  Conservation  Department,  Audubon 
Missouri,  and  KAMO  Power  recently  collabo- 
rated to  install  raptor  spikes  on  power  poles 
that  crisscross  an  area  of  Taberville  CA  adjacent 
to  a  lek.  Many  species  of  hawks,  especially 
red-tailed  hawks  (the  most  abundant  large 
hawk  in  Missouri),  are  most  effective  when 
they  can  hunt  from  an  inconspicuous  perch  and 
ambush  their  prey — and  power  poles  are  ideal. 
A  soaring  hawk  is  much  easier  to  spot  than  one 
sitting  motionless.  The  spikes  will  not  harm  the 
hawks,  and  they  could  help  tip  the  odds  in  the 
prairie  chickens' favor. 
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OUTDOOR  RECREATION  by  Tom  Cwynar 


Comment  on  Permit  Changes 

Share  your  moughts  on 
changes  through  Dec.  16. 


"he  Conservation  Department  encourag- 
es Missourians  to  express  their  feelings 
and  offer  suggestions  on  recent  changes 
made  to  hunting  and  fishing  permits  by  the 
Missouri  Conservation  Commission.  Missourians 
have  until  Dec.  16  to  offer  feedback  during  the 
official  comment  period.  However,  comments 
are  still  encouraged,  and  will  be  accepted  for 
consideration,  beyond  this  deadline. 

A  plain-language  summary  of  the  changes 
is  available  at  www.MissouriConservation. 
org/18728.  The  legal  version  is  in  the  Missouri 
Register  at  www.MissouriConservation. 
org/9473'  The  30-day  comment  period  started 
on  Nov.  17  closes  Dec.  16.  The  changes  are 
scheduled  to  become  effective  July  1, 2009. 

Comments  can  be  sent  to  Dave  Erickson, 
Regulations  Committee,  MDC,  PO  Box  180, 
Jefferson  City,  MO  65102-0180  or  submitted 
online  at  www.MissouriConservation. 
org/18970.  All  comments  will  be  compiled 
and  sent  to  the  Conservation  Commissioners 
for  their  information  and  consideration.  The 
Commission  may  decide  to  rescind,  alter  or 
continue  with  changes  as  previously  approved. 

Conservation  Department  Assistant 
Director  Dave  Erickson  chairs  the  agency's 
Regulations  Committee.  He  said  the  com- 
mittee began  developing  recommendations 
for  permit  changes  more  than  a  year  ago  in 
response  to  several  needs.  The  permit  changes 
recommended  by  the  committee  were 
designed  to  maintain  revenues,  simplify  the 
permit  structure  and  make  it  more  consistent 
and  encourage  new  hunters. 

"Whatever  economy  measures  we  imple- 
ment will  have  to  take  into  account  biological 
and  social  factors,  as  well  as  the  Department's 
finances,"  said  Erickson.  "Missourians  are 
proud  of  their  conservation  program,  and  they 
have  high  expectations  for  what  they  get  from 
it.  The  Commission  has  to  strike  a  balance 
between  services  that  hunters  and  anglers 
consider  essential  and  the  growing  cost  of 
those  services." — Jim  Low 


Rabbit  Hunting 


Scout  it  Out 


i. 


'\  > 
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Name:  Locust  Creek  Conservation  Area 

Location:  Sullivan  County,  1  mile  west  of  Milan.  Access  the  area  from  Highway  5,  off  of  River 

Road  and  Ribbon  Road. 
For  more  info:  Call  660-785-2420  or  go  to  www.MissouriConservation.org/a823s 


I 


X 
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FIND  HARES'A'PLENTY  at  conservation  areas  state- 
wide. For  example,  3,469-acre  Locust  Valley  Conservation 
Area  in  Sullivan  County  provides  great  rabbit  hunting,  with 
lots  of  walk-around  room  for  hunters.  Hunting  areas  can 
be  accessed  from  numerous  parking  areas  or  area  roads. 
Locust  Creek  splits  the  area,  although  you  often  can  find  a 
way  to  cross  the  creek  unless  the  water  is  high. 

As  a  former  quail  focus  area.  Locust  Creek  was  the  beneficiary  of  numer- 
ous habitat  improvement  practices,  including  prescribed  burning,  shrub  plant- 
ing and  edge  feathering.  These  practices  greatly  benefited  other  wildlife  species, 
including  songbirds,  deer  and,  of  course,  rabbits.  Edge  feathering  proved 
particularly  good  for  hares,  because  knocking  down  large  trees  along  field 
edges  created  instant  brushpiles,  which  protect  the  bunnies  from  predators. 

The  area  features  rolling  topography  with  lots  of  small  fields  separated  by 
disked  strips,  plus  numerous  brushy  draws  and  drainages.  Contract  farmers 
leave  10  percent  of  the  crop  for  wildlife.  Numerous  food  plots  further  supple- 
ment the  diets  of  deer,  turkey,  quail  and  rabbits. 
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by  Tom  Cwynar  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 


A  Deeper  Sleep 

Many  animals  hibernate  to 
escape  winter  food  sliortages. 


ibernation  seems  like  a  great  strategy. 

You  keep  the  covers  over  your  head 

through  months  of  snow,  sleet  and 
freezing  temperatures,  then  wake  up  to  glorious 
spring.  Missouri  has  several  true  hibernators, 
including  several  species  of  bats,  woodchucks, 
chipmunks,  two  species  of  squirrels  and  at  least 
one  mouse  species. 

What  characterizes  ''true"  hibernation  is  the  depth  of  sleep.  Hibernators  slow  down  their 
metabolism  so  much  that  they  are  difficult  to  rouse.  During  hibernation,  for  example,  woodchucks 
lower  their  body  temperature  from  somewhat  near  ours  to  about  50  degrees,  their  heart  rate  drops 
to  single  digits  from  a  normal  rate  of  about  160  beats  per  minute,  and  they  might  only  take  one 
breath  per  minute.  Skunks,  bears,  opossums  and  many  other  animals  sleep  deeply  for  long  periods 
but  don't  really  hibernate.  Their  heart  rates  and  core  temperatures  drop  less,  and  they  can  be 
wakened  more  easily  than  true  hibernators. 

Hibernation  is  useful  when  food  supplies,  such  as  insects  or  vegetation  are  in  short  supply.  Many 
birds  respond  to  shortages  by  migrating,  but  Missouri's  hibernators  just  take  a  long  nap. 


''Who  Cooks  for  You?" 

Barred  owl  courting  calls 
relieve  winter  silence. 


Barred  owls  (Strixvaria)  breed  earlier 
than  other  birds;  you  can  hear  their 
courtship  calls  as  early  as  December. 
Also  known  as  hoot  owls  or,  sometimes  eight- 
hooters,  barred  owls  call  with  series  of  eight 
accented  notes,  the  last  one  ending  with  a 
downward  pitch.  The  call  can  sound  like,  "Who 
cooks  for  you?  Who  cooks  for  you-all?" 

The  wings  and  chest  of  this  species  are 
streaked  or  "barred."  Like  most  owls,  they 
call  more  at  night.  They  are  typically  found 
in  mixed  forests  and  in  river  valleys.  They 
usually  avoid  areas  occupied  by  the  deeper- 
voiced  great  horned  owl,  which  is  a  primary 
predator  of  barred  owls. 


BIRDS  OF  A  FEATHER 


Evening  Grosbeak 


WHEN  GOLDFINCHES  SEEM  fattish  and  you 
are  emptying  more  bags  of  sunflower  seeds  than 
usual,  you  might  well  suspect  that  you  are  being 
visited  by  evening  grosbeaks  (Coccothraustes  vespertius). 
Evening  grosbeaks  don't  breed  in  Missouri,  but  these 
starling-size  finches  arrive  at  our  winter  feeders  in  droves. 
Although  they  don't  come  every  year.  They  are  considered 
an  irruptive  species  in  that  they  don't  migrate,  but  masses  of 
them  will  move  south  in  response  to  shortages  in  their  food 
supply  or  overcrowding.  Their  nomadic  movements  are  hard 
to  predict,  but  when  they  do  visit  an  area,  it's  usually  in  large, 
noisy  flocks.  Their  diet  mostly  consists  of  seeds,  sap,  insects 
and  berries,  and  they  eat  heartily  Counters  saw  one  evening 
grosbeak  consume  96  sunflower  seeds  in  five  minutes. 

The  birds  have  an  ivory- color,  hearty  bill  well  suited 
for  seed-busting.  Evening  grosbeak  males  have  a  distinc- 
tive yellow  brow  and  show  a  lot  more  yellow  than  females, 
although  not  nearly  as  much  as  goldfinch  males.  Both  males 
and  females  have  black  and  white  wings.  Their  size  clearly 
distinguishes  them  from  goldfinches.  When  perched  at  a 
finch  feeder,  they  look  like  an  adult  at  a  second-grader's  desk. 

Evening  grosbeaks  tend  toward  the  outer  branches  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  they  often  forage  on  the  ground  for  salt 
and  other  minerals.  A  group  of  grosbeaks  is  called  a  "gross." 
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CLEAN  WATER  by  Jim  Low 


Keep  Trash  Out  of  Streams 

Dumping  is  more  t/ian 
unsiglitly,  it's  unliealtliy. 


0  streams  get  down  in  the  dumps? 
You  bet!  Discarded  refuse  can  have 
devastating  effects  on  stream 
quality  and  wildlife.  Besides  the  obvious  visual 
impact  of  cans,  used  tires  and  old  refrigerators 
floating  in  streams,  everything  from  toxic  plastic 
chemicals  to  pesticide  residue  leaches  out  of 
dumps,  impairing  aquatic  animals'  health  and 
making  fish  unwholesome  to  eat.  If  you  see 
dumping  on  a  conservation  area,  report  it  to 
the  nearest  Conservation  Department  office 
(see  Page  3).  County  officials  want  to  know 
about  dumps  developing  along  their  roads,  too. 
Dumpers  might  be  surprised  to  discover  that 
hefty  fines  can  result  from  their  bad  habits. 


Why  is  Your  Pond  Muddy? 

it  miglit  clear  up 
on  its  own. ..or  not 


ny  pond  can  turn  muddy  after  a 
heavy  rain.  In  some  ponds,  however, 
muddiness  is  a  persistent  problem 
that  requires  corrective  action  to  keep  fish 
populations  healthy.  To  discover  why  your 
pond  is  murky,  collect  a  sample  of  water  in  a 
clean,  half-gallon  glass  jar.  Label  the  jar  with 
the  collection  date  and  put  it  on  a  shelf  where 
it  won't  be  disturbed.  If  it  clears  in  a  week  or 
two,  the  problem  probably  is  wave  action,  soil 
erosion  in  the  watershed  or  disturbance  by 
bottom-feeding  fish,  muskrats  or  other  wildlife.  If  the  murk  doesn't  settle,  add  2  tablespoons  of 
vinegar.  If  the  sample  clears  overnight,  your  problem  likely  is  water  chemistry  and  soil  type.  This 
problem  often  responds  well  to  the  treatment  outlined  on  Page  53  of  the  Missouri  Pond  Handbook, 
The  booklet  is  available  at  www.Mi550uriCon5ervation.org/22,  Printed  copies  are  available 
on  request  from  Missouri  Department  of  Conservation, /M/550(/r/Pof?rfW^f?rftoo/r,  PO  Box  180, 
Jefferson  City,  MO  65102-0180.  Or  by  e-m\\\nq  pubstaff@mdc,mo,gov. 


The  Sugar  Creek  Beacons 


^^^    "1-  FOURTH'  AND  FIFTH-graders 

in  Gillman  City  got  interested  in 
the  prairie  stream  near  their  school 
because  endangered  Topeka  shiners 
hved  there.  Once  they  got  their  feet 
wet,  there  was  no  turning  back.  "They 
said  that  they  were  going  to  make  things  shine  over  there," 
recalls  retired  teacher  Charles  Jennings,  who  helped 
start  the  team.  "That's  why  they  called  themselves  the 
beacons."  With  support  from  their  principal  and  school 
superintendent,  they  set  about  making  Sugar  Creek  as 
clean  as  possible.  They  removed  trash  and  got  enthusiastic 
support  from  neighboring  landowners  and  county  officials 
to  stop  dumping.  Then  they  began  water-quality  testing. 
They  learned  that  muddy  run- off  from  farmland  was 
Sugar  Creek's  biggest  problem.  "What  they  learn  in  just 
a  few  hours  would  take  an  enormous  time  to  teach  from 
a  text  book,"  said  Jennings,  "and  even  then  they  wouldn't 
understand  the  way  they  do  after  learning  it  hands-on." 

Stream  Team  Number:  893 

Date  formed:  Feb.  3, 1997 

Location:  Harrison  County 

For  more  info  about  Stream  Teams:  www.mo5treamteam.org 
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by  Bonnie  Chasteen  HEALTHY  FORESTS 


Our  Glorious  Forests 


Henning  CA 


Size:  1,534  acres 

Location:  West  of  Branson  on  Highway  76 

Facilities:  Hiking  trails 

Features:  White  River  Balds  Natural  Area,  and  a  permanent  stream  (Roark  Creek) 

Find  more  info:  www.MissouriConservation.org/a8208 


~^ 
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^  --.V '  "1^  VISITING  BRANSON  FOR  the  holidays?  Be  sure  to  stop 

by  the  Henning  Conservation  Area,  the  legacy  of  Ruth 
and  Paul  Henning.  Paul  is  best  known  as  the  creator  of  the 
Beverly  Hillbillies,  Green  Acres,  and  Petticoat  Junction  televi- 
sion series.  His  native  landscape  also  inspired  earlier  writer 
Harold  Bell  Wright,  whose  1907  book.  Shepherd  of  the  Hills, 
immortalized  local  features  such  as  Dewey  Bald,  Boulder  Bald,  Sammy  Lane's 
Lookout,  the  Signal  Tree  and  Little  Pete's  Cave.  "Balds"  are  what  local  people 
called  the  area's  scenic  glades  (open  desert-like  areas)  that  make  up  the  White 
River  Balds  Natural  Area.  The  area  also  includes  a  small  section  of  bottomland 
forest  along  a  half-mile  stretch  of  Roark  Creek,  a  relatively  undisturbed  Ozark 
headwaters  stream.  As  you  near  the  area  on  Highway  76,  be  sure  to  tune  into 
the  Conservation  Department's  broadcasts  of  local  history  and  folklore  on 
radio  station  AM  1630. 


We  All  Live  in  a  Forest 

t     Emerging  ethanol  markets 
call  for  best  practices. 


'  ith  the  price  of  oil  and  gas  fluctuat- 
ing, it  makes  sense  to  develop 
fuel  alternatives  here  at  home. 
Wood  is  among  the  many  renewable  resources 
that  can  be  converted  to  ethanol.  Although 
Midwestern  processing  facilities  and  markets 
are  still  developing,  they  will  soon  be  online  to 
help  landowners  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
bio-fuels.  Landowners  can  ready  themselves  for 
emerging  markets  by  learning  best  harvesting 
practices.  These  will  ensure  landowners'  ability 
to  sustain  forest  health,  as  well  as  a  steady 
supply  of  woody  biomass  for  the  market.  Visit 
www.MissouriConservation.org/16130  to 
download  a  set  of  best  management  practices 
developed  by  the  Conservation  Department  and 
its  partners.  Contact  your  local  forester  to  learn 
about  local  opportunities  to  provide  timber  for 
this  emerging  market  (see  Page  3). 

Rare  Native  Oak 

Landscape-worthy  seedlings 
in  cultivation  for  2010. 


n  1974  botanist  Paul  Thompson  noticed 
an  unusual  oak  at  an  1-70  rest  stop  near 
Concordia.  His  discovery  revealed  a  botani- 
cally  rare,  three-way  hybrid  that  occurs  only  in 
Lafayette  County.  At  the  time,  few  specimens 
remained.  Concordians  hurried  to  get  the  rare 
acorns  to  the  state  nursery.  Thanks  to  Friends 
of  the  Concordia  Oak  and  the  George  0.  White 
State  Nursery,  the  oak's  future  is  secure.  To  learn 
more  about  seedling  availability,  call  Concordia 
Parks  and  Recreation  at  660-463-4277. 
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LANDOWNER  ASSISTANCE  by  Bonnie  Chasteen 


Interseed  Wildflowers 

Sow  now  to  yield  more  food 
and  cover  for  next  summer 


nterseeding  native  wildflowers  can  increase 
plant  diversity  and  improve  wildlife  habitat. 
After  setting  back  rank  grass  by  disking, 
burning  or  spraying,  broadcast  or  no-till  drill 
seeds  at  a  rate  of  2  to  3  pounds  of  pure  live 
seed  per  acre.  This 
practice  is  a  great 
family  activity.  Mix 
seed  with  sawdust 
inaS-gallonbucket, 
then  give  your  kids 
small  buckets  of  the 
mix  to  scatter.  Youll 
yield  a  crop  of  smiles 
now  and  a  wealth  of  wildflowers  next  summer. 


Kill  a  Feral  Hog! 

Hunters  are  urged  to  shoot 
these  pests  on  sight. 

"  eral  hogs  are  domestic  hogs  gone 
wild.  No  one  owns  them,  and  they 
threaten  humans,  pets,  wildlife  and 
farm  animals.  The  state  of  Missouri  is  trying  to 
eliminate  these  pests  from  the  landscape.  There 
are  three  simple  things  you  can  do  to  help.  First, 
if  you  encounter  a  feral  hog  while  hunting  deer 
or  other  game,  shoot  it  on  sight.  During  most  of 
the  year,  no  permit  is  required  and  any  method, 
including  baiting  and  using  dogs,  is  allowed. 
However,  special  restrictions  apply  during  the 
fall  firearms  deer  and  turkey  hunting  seasons. 
Second,  report  sightings  of  feral  hogs  to  the 

Department  of 
Conservation 
at  573-522-4115 
ext.3147. 
Third,  keep 
domestic  hogs 
penned  and 
report  illegal 
releases  on  the 
Operation  Game  Thief  Hotline  at  1-800-392-1111. 


Grant  FuncJs  Benefit  Grancj  River 
Grasslands  Lanciowners 


On  the  . 

Ground 


^^^ 


ii 


"WE^ 


'RE  TALKING  ABOUT  linking  6,000  acres  that  are  wildhfe- 
friendly.  That's  huge."  Department  of  Conservation  Wildhfe 
Management  Biologist  Dave  Hoover  is  understandably  excited 
about  a  new  funding  program  aimed  at  helping  Harrison  County  landowners 
practice  sustainable  prairie  management  within  the  Grand  River  Grasslands 
Conservation  Opportunity  Area.  Totaling  $200,000,  the  funds  come  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  including  John  McPheeters,  a  trustee  of  The  Nature  Conser- 
vancy's Missouri  chapter;  the  Missouri  Conservation  Heritage  Foundation;  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agency  and  the  Missouri  Bird  Conservation  Initiative. 
"We're  focusing  on  working  with  conservation  agencies  and  other  groups 
to  offer  100  percent  cost-share  assistance  to  private  landowners,"  said  The 
Nature  Conservancy's  Randy  Arndt.  "With  this  financial  incentive,  we  hope 
that  private  landowners  will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  convert  their 
cool-season  pastures  to  native  warm-season  grasses  and  wildflowers  that  are 
good  for  their  cattle  and  ground-nesting  birds."  For  more  information,  call 
Private  Land  Conservationist  Kendall  Coleman  at  660-726-3746. 
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by  Bonnie  Chasteen  CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 


Become  a  Master  Naturalist 

Join  your  local  chapter 
and  sign  up  for  training. 


~  urn  your  passion  for  nature  into  mastery 
that  can  make  a  difference.  Become  a 
master  naturalist.  Co-sponsored  by  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Conservation  and 
University  of  Missouri  Extension,  the  Master 
Naturalist™  program  helps  you  become  a 
well-informed  community  leader  dedicated  to  improving  natural  resources. 

"\  took  the  Master  Naturalist  training  just  so  that  I  could  learn  more  about  our  world  for  me/ 
reports  one  member.  ''But  now  I  realize  that  this  kind  of  knowledge  needs  to  be  shared." 

To  become  a  Master  Naturalist,  enroll  in  a  40-hour  course  on  Missouri's  natural  resource 
ecology  and  management.  Once  your  training  is  complete,  join  your  local  chapter.  To  support  your 
chapter,  plan  to  donate  40  hours  of  natural  resource-based  volunteer  service  and  achieve  eight 
hours  of  continued  education  each  year.  Volunteer  service  falls  into  three  categories:  stewardship, 
education  and  interpretation,  and  citizen  science. 

Spring  training  starts  in  February  and  March  in  Columbia,  Cole  Camp,  Camdenton,  Gray's  Summit 
and  Rolla.  Cost  for  the  training  varies  by  chapter.  Visit  www.Mi550uriCon5ervation.org/929s 
for  more  information. 


Farewell  to  Year  of  the  Frog 

International  effor  l  raised 
awareness  worldwide. 

Ithough  our  beloved  spring  peepers 
sang  as  usual  this  year,  frogs  and 
other  amphibians  are  disappearing 
worldwide.  The  causes?  Habitat  loss,  pollu- 
tion and  disease.  To  counter  this  alarming 
trend.  Amphibian  Ark  dubbed  2008  the 
international  "Year  of  the  Frog."  Throughout 
the  year,  celebrities  such  as  Kermit  the 
Frog  spoke  on  behalf  of  amphibians,  and 
hundreds  of  international  partners  reached 
out  to  local  communities.  Here  in  Missouri, 
Department  nature  centers  offered  dozens  of 
frog  programs.  To  learn  more  about  ongoing 
efforts  to  keep  endangered  amphibians  afloat, 
visit  www.AmpliibianArl(.org. 


Range  Nature  Center 


RUNGE  CONSERVATION  Nature 
Center  hopped  into  the  leap  year 
with  the  "Year  of  the  Frog."  This 
international  effort  was  designed  to 
^^      raise  awareness  about  the  decline  of 
amphibians  worldwide  (see  related 
story  top  right).  In  keeping  with  this  year's  froggy  theme, 
our  annual  "Holiday  Happenings"  event  will  be  titled 
"Hoppy  Holidays."  Our  two -day  celebration  will  include 
nature  crafts,  games,  puppet  shows,  walks  and  other 
activities  focused  on  Missouri's  frogs  and  their  relatives. 
We've  also  planned  plenty  of  traditional  holiday  activities, 
such  as  bird  walks,  scavenger  hunts,  fireside  stories,  music 
and  more.  Bubba,  the  tree  frog,  may  also  make  a  special 
holiday  appearance,  so  bring  your  holiday  visitors  and  plan 
to  spend  an  afternoon  with  us.  Free  refreshments  will  be 
served  on  both  days. 

Program:  ''Hoppy  Holidays"  Open  House 

When:  Saturday,  Dec.  27  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  and  Sunday, 

Dec.  28  from  1  to  4  p.m. 
Where:  Runge  Conservation  Nature  Center  on  Highway  179 

in  Jefferson  City 
For  more  information:  573-526-5544.  No  registration  required. 
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Memories 
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Schell" Osage  has  provided  As  I  reached  over  to  turn  off  the  alarm, 

r        y  my  hand  felt  the  wet  nose  of  Deke,  my  33-year-old  son's 

great  WaterrOWimg  ^^^  y^^j^  ^ab.  The  dog  was  sleeping  between  our  beds  at 

adventures  for  generations  the  motel  in  Eldorado  springs 


of  hunters. 


BY  TED  BARE 


My  son,  David,  and  I  were  on  a  three-day  waterfowl- 
hunting  trip  to  Schell-Osage's  Conservation  Area.  This  was 
our  third  and  last  day  to  hunt.  We  were  hunting  without 
a  reservation,  and  that  morning  it  was  my  turn  to  try  my 
luck  at  drawing  a  lower  number  for  a  good  blind  choice. 

After  loading  our  gear  and  Deke  into  the  pickup,  we 
headed  to  an  all-night  convenience  store  to  fill  our  coffee 
thermoses  and  stock  up  on  munchies.  We  weren't  the 
only  ones  there  that  early.  The  store  was  busy  with  lots  of 
crazy  water  fowlers. 

It  took  us  about  20  minutes  to  reach  Schell.  Vehicles, 
boats  and  trailers  packed  the  parking  lot,  and  the 
crowded  office  reminded  us  how  Saturday  is  usually  a 
busy  day  at  Schell. 

"Well,  Dad,  I  hope  your  luck  is  with  you,  or  we  may  be 
headed  home  early,"  David  said. 

"No  problem,"  I  assured  him.  The  first  two  days  we  were 
able  to  choose  fairly  good  blinds — F-4  and  C-6 — because 
there  were  fewer  parties  than  blinds,  along  with  spots 
available  in  A-pool,  which  is  a  wade-and-shoot  area.  That 
Saturday,  however,  some  parties  would  be  going  home 
without  any  blind  or  spot. 

At  4:45  a.m.  sharp.  Ken  Davis,  the  area  manager,  closed 
the  party  list  and  declared  the  drawing  open  for  reser- 
vation holders.  Those  hunters  crowded  toward  the  two 
windows  to  draw  a  small  cube  with  a  position  number  on 
it  from  a  covered  wooden  box.  Reservation  holders  were 
guaranteed  a  low  enough  number  to  give  them  at  least  a 
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blind  choice.  The  rest  of  the  parties,  hke  us,  had  to  rely  on 
the  luck  of  their  one  representative  to  draw  a  low  enough 
number  for  a  blind  or  spot  choice. 

I  had  signed  the  party  list,  filled  out  my  daily  bag  limit 
blue  card  and  was  seated  on  one  of  the  old  split  log  benches 
brought  up  years  ago  from  the  original  office.  I  watched, 
listened  and  enjoyed  the  old  familiar  sights  and  sounds. 

Surveying  the  room,  I  recognized  many  faces  from  pre- 
vious years.  There  were  some  father-son  pairs  and  hunt- 
ing partner  groups  that  I'd  seen  year  after  year  at  Schell. 
A  father,  son  and  grandfather  were  seated  next  to  me.  The 
10-year-old  boy  was  going  to  make  the  pick  for  the  group, 
and  he  was  nervously  waiting  his  chance. 

"Give  me  five — I'll  bring  you  luck!"  I  said.  He  whacked 
my  hand,  smiling.  I  smiled  too  as  I  remembered  a  special 
hunt  20  years  ago  when  David,  then  13,  stepped  to  the 
window  to  choose  for  us. 

Previously,  Ken  had  announced  that  Number  41 
would  be  the  first  cube  that  morning.  After  the  reserva- 
tion holders  were  finished,  a  representative  from  each 
party  eased  toward  the  windows  hoping  to  draw  a  num- 
ber close  to  41. 1  followed  the  boy,  and  he  drew  47,  which 
was  a  good  low  pick. 

I  reached  in  the  box  and  withdrew  cube  number  1^.  I 
did  the  math  in  my  head.  "It'll  be  close,"  I  told  Dave. 


After  the  position  drawing  concluded,  parties  were 
called  to  the  windows  starting  with  number  41.  As  groups 
chose  their  blinds  or  A-pool  positions,  the  room  slowly 
cleared,  except  for  those  of  us  who  were  hoping  for  a 
chance  at  one  of  the  remaining  blinds  or  spots. 

They  called  out  number  1^  and  we  stepped  up.  The  guy  at 
the  window  said,  "Only  B-2  is  left  and  it  could  be  a  sleeper." 

We  took  it. 

I  think  all  of  Schell 's  blinds  provide  hunters  a  chance  to 
work  the  ducks  and  geese  in  their  area  with  no  crowding. 
They  can  arrange  decoy  sets  to  make  use  of  the  wind  and 
bring  the  ducks  and  geese  to  within  good  shotgun  range. 

Through  the  years  I  had  experienced  some  good  hunts 
in  B-2,  and  the  20-30  miles  per  hour  crosswind  and  cloudy 
sky  that  day  pushed  our  expectations  up. 

I  reminded  David  that  it  had  been  almost  20  years 
before — to  the  day — that  he  drew  B-2  from  the  old-style 
squirrel  cage  that  they  used  to  hold  the  blind  positions  in. 

"I  remember.  Dad,"  he  said.  "I  got  my  first  goose  and 
mallard  drake  that  day." 

We  left  the  office  and  headed  for  a  small  cafe  near  the 
area  for  a  big  breakfast  and  more  waterfowl  stories.  B-2 
was  a  disabled-accessible  blind  designed  to  accommodate 
wheelchairs.  One  could  drive  right  up  to  the  back  ramp 
of  the  blind  to  unload  gear,  so  there  was  no  need  to  hurry. 


^  Ted  Bare  in  2007  at  blind  F-4  on  Schell-Osage  CA. 


ScHELL' Osage  Conservation  Area  pool  map 
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Our  late  arrival  allowed  us  to  get  refills  on  ham,  eggs, 
biscuits  and  gravy,  and  coffee,  as  well  as  memories. 

As  we  changed  into  our  waders  in  the  warm  office 
waiting  room  we  received  some  tips  for  hunting  from 
B-2  blind  from  Ken.  We  also  showed  him  pictures  of  last 
year's  hunting  trip,  which  featured  14  inches  of  snow 
and  spring  floods  of  11  feet. 

A  short  trip  along  a  levee  brought  us  to  our  blind, 
and  we  unloaded  our  gear  and  went  to  work.  Our  roles 
were  reversed  from  20  years  ago.  Now  it  was  my  job  to 
arrange  guns,  lunches  and  gear  bags  in  the  blind  and  to 
grass  everything  over  with  our  portable  grass  sections. 

David  put  out  our  decoy  set  with  pulsators,  roto- 
wingers  and  wing-set  landers.  Deke  took  his  position  in 
the  dog  box  at  the  end  of  the  blind.  After  a  final  inspec- 
tion we  climbed  in  the  blind,  ready  to  hunt. 

An  overnight  rain  had  stopped,  but  low  clouds  and 
25-mph  winds  still  persisted.  Schell  Lake  was  loaded 
with  geese  and  ducks,  both  on  the  water  and  in  the  air 
above.  In  fact,  they  were  trading  back  and  forth  over  our 
heads  as  we  were  setting  up  in  the  semidarkness. 

Shots  from  blind  C-5  started  the  morning  in  grand 
style,  and  the  excitement  continued  throughout  the  day. 
I  had  left  my  calls  in  the  truck  so  calling  was  entirely 
David's  responsibility.  I  think  he  was  glad  not  to  have 
to  contend  with  my  loud  hail  calls  and  ill-timed  feed- 
ing chuckles. 

B-2  had  not  been  hunted  for  two  days,  and  the  ducks 
were  regularly  visiting  the  area.  They  decoyed  readily  to 
Dave's  calling  and  reassurance  chatter.  By  midmorning 
we  had  collected  three  plump  mallard  drakes.  We  couldn't 
even  finish  our  lunch  and  coffee  until  the  action  slowed. 

One  more  mallard  drake  fell  to  our  guns  in  the  early 
afternoon  when  a  group  of  six  slid  right  into  the  decoys 
with  wings  bowed,  heads  down  and  feet  lowered. 

As  the  afternoon  waned,  snow  geese  became  more  active. 
Family  groups  traded  back  and  forth  from  Schell  Lake  to 
the  Osage  River.  One  returning  group  of  six  got  careless. 

"They're  going  to  be  in  range,  Dave,"  I  whispered. 
Safeties  clicked  as  we  both  rose  as  one.  Two  shots  rang 
out  and  the  second  goose  in  line  folded  and  dropped  out 
of  the  formation.  Deke  hit  the  water  with  a  tremendous 
surge,  galloping  out  in  the  shallows  for  the  retrieve.  He 
took  a  little  longer  to  secure  a  good  hold  on  the  larger 
snow  goose  than  he  did  on  the  mallards. 

As  sunset  grew  near,  I  began  cleaning  up  the  inside  of 
the  blind,  carrying  blind  bags,  the  cooler  and  the  food 
bags  out  the  back  ramp  to  the  access  road.  David  was  still 
on  the  lookout  for  some  last  action. 

Just  as  I  reached  the  road  he  fired  once,  dropping 
another  mallard  drake.  "He  just  popped  over  the  levee 


David  and  Kris  Bare  in  2006  at  blind  C-4  on  the  Schell- 
Osage  CA.  Many  more  memories  will  be  made  on  this  area 
for  generations  of  waterfowl  hunters. 


and  sailed  right  in,"  he  said.  "What  could  I  do?" 

It  was  dark  by  the  time  we  reached  the  office  and  turned 
in  our  daily  blind  cards.  Bagging  five  mallards  and  one 
snow  goose  was  not  bad  for  a  last-pick  blind. 

After  goodbyes  to  the  staff",  we  headed  for  the  motel. 
During  the  drive,  we  reminisced  about  the  many  years 
we  had  hunted  at  Schell.  My  two  sons  grew  up  waterfowl 
hunting  with  me  at  Schell  and,  although  they  both  now 
live  in  Indiana,  one  or  both  of  them  usually  return  each 
year  for  a  three- day  hunt. 

I  participate  in  the  waterfowl  blind  reservation  draw- 
ings each  year,  hoping  for  a  reservation  at  Schell.  Whether 
I  get  one  or  not,  we  know  we  will  be  back  the  following 
year.  Schell  is  just  too  good  a  place  to  hunt  waterfowl.  ▲ 
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choose  holiday  gifts  that  encourage 
youngsters  to  enjoy  the  outdoors. 
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Children  who 

play  in  nature 

tend  to  feel 

more  self-worth 

and  play  in  a 

healthier  manner. 


Amid  the  bustle  of  the  hohday  sea- 
son, take  some  time  for  a  nostal- 
gic visit  back  to  your  childhood. 
Even  if  you  can  only  spare  a  few 
minutes,  let  your  mind  recall 
memories  of  being  outdoors  as  a  child. 

Is  there  a  grin  on  your  face?  Just  thinking 
about  those  times  is  usually  enough  to  put 
someone  in  a  sweet  frame  of  mind.  Wouldn't 
it  be  wonderful  to  give  the  children  in  your  life 
wonderful  outdoor  experiences  that  they  could 
enjoy  the  rest  of  their  lives? 

Look  at  the  children  around  you.  Are  they 
building  strong  relationships  with  nature, 
exploring  woods,  creeks,  turtles  and  polliwogs, 
as  you  did  as  a  child? 

Most  people  will  begrudgingly  answer  "no" 
to  that  question.  Our  children  spend  much 
more  of  their  lives  indoors  than  did  children 
of  previous  generations.  As  a  result  we  are  see- 
ing more  pudginess,  anxiety  and  hyperactivity 
among  our  young. 

American  children  spend  an  average  of 
30  hours  per  week  in  front  of  a  TV  or  a  com- 
puter monitor.  This  lack  of  physical  activity 
results  in  an  increase  of  childhood  obesity  and 
an  increased  frequency  of  Attention  Deficit 


Disorder.  According  to  a  Seattle  children's 
hospital,  each  hour  per  day  a  child  watches  TV 
increases  the  chance  of  developing  symptoms 
of  ADD  by  10  percent. 

Research  and  statistics  aside,  we  instinctively 
know  that  nature  play  and  being  outdoors  is 
good  for  the  health  of  children  in  ways  more 
numerous  than  the  dew  drops  resting  on  a  spi- 
der's web  on  a  fall  morning. 

Children  tend  to  play  in  a  healthier  manner, 
feel  more  self-worth  and  have  more  friends 
if  they  can  play  in  nature.  They  also  tend  to 
have  better  attitudes  and  concentration  after 
being  outdoors,  and  those  with  ADD  show  a 
decrease  in  symptoms.  More  than  100  studies 
have  concluded  that  being  in  nature  reduces 
stress  and  the  need  for  mood  altering  prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

Missourians  have  a  rich  outdoor  tradition. 
From  the  time  of  settlement  until  recently,  the 
children  of  the  people  who  lived  here — as  well 
as  many  adults — have  spent  countless  hours 
wandering  in  the  out-of-doors.  They've  waded 
Ozark  streams,  hiked  through  the  oak-pine 
country  of  the  south,  trekked  over  loess  hills 
and  roamed  rich  farms  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state.  If  no  natural  environment  was  avail- 


''In  nature,  a  chili  finis  freedom, 
fantasy,  ani  privacy,  a  place 
iistantfrom  the  aiult  worli,  a 
separate  peace!' 

—  Richard  Louv,  author  of  Last  Child  in  tfie 
Woods:  Saving  Our  Cfiildren  from  Nature- 
Deficit  Disorder 


able,  they  investigated  overgrown  alleys  and 
ditches  in  Missouri's  towns  and  cities. 

What  we've  learned  firsthand  from  our  ram- 
blings,  as  well  as  from  scientific  studies,  is  that 
being  in  nature  is  a  positive  experience,  and  one 
that  we  should  pass  on  to  the  next  generation. 

Children  might  not  know  what  they  miss  by 
staying  inside,  but  we  do.  Grandpas,  grandmas, 
aunts,  uncles,  moms,  dads  and  teachers  can  help 
our  youngsters  have  a  healthier,  richer  childhood. 

A  great  opportunity  is  approaching.  The  holi- 
day season  is  the  time  for  giving,  especially  to 
children.  You  can  choose  gifts  that  encourage 
nature  play.  An  outdoor  gift  might  be  as  simple 
and  practical  as  hardy  outdoor  wear  that  would 
let  the  child  remain  warm  while  playing  outside 
in  the  cold.  Other  good  ideas  are  backpacks, 
camping  equipment,  or  fishing  and  hunting  sup- 
plies. Maybe  they'd  appreciate  a  wind-up  flash- 
light or  a  pocket  knife.  Another  possibility  is  a 
"coupon"  for  a  fishing,  canoeing  or  camping  trip. 

Lots  of  other  gifts  might  help  steer  your  loved 
ones  "outside  the  box"  and  back  into  nature. 

Where  can  you  find  great  gifts?  Many  farm, 
home  and  outdoor  stores  have  outdoor  items 
that  children  can  use  and  appreciate.  For  unique 
gifts,  try  the  National  Arbor  Day  Foundation 
{www.arborday.org/shopping/sourcebook),  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  the  St.  Louis 
Science  Center,  Powell  Gardens,  St.  Louis  Zoo, 
the  MDC  Nature  Shop  or  the  gift  shops  at  your 
local  Conservation  Department  office. 

For  more  information  on  putting  chil- 
dren in  touch  with  nature,  visit  any 
Conservation  Department  office  or  go  to  www. 
MissouriConservation.org.  Learn  about  a  national 
movement  called  The  Children  and  Nature 
Network  at  www.childrenandnature.org  ▲ 


Gift  Ideas  for  Kids 

Going  shopping?  Here's  a  list  to  help  inspire  you.  Consider  the  child's 
interests  first.  There's  something  in  the  outdoors  for  everyone. 


Field  microscope 

Flasliliglit 

Binoculars 

Field  guides  (birds, 

flowers, 

insects,  etc) 
Star  charts 
Telescope 

Insect- viewing  containers 
Butterfly  nets 
Camera 
Bird  house 
Bird  feeder  and 

feed 
Magnifying  glass 
Plaster  cast  kit 
CDs  of  bird  songs, 

and  frog  calls 
Bow  and  arrows 
Slingshot 
Fishing  pole 
Seine 

Minnow  bucket 
Backpack 
Rope 

Camp  shovel 
Pocket  knife 
Rock  hammer 
Tent 

Kelly  kettle 
Hammock 
Sleeping  bag 
Kid's  camping  stove 
Canteen 


insect 


Self  warming  containers 

of  hot  chocolate 
Books  about  outdoor 

adventures 
Booklet  of  your  memories 

of  being  outdoors  as  a 

child 
Rubber  boots 
Insulated  overalls 
Warm  boots 
Mittens  or  gloves 
Umbrella 
Hiking  boots 
Rain  coat  and  pants 
Warm  socks 
Hand  warmers 
Sled 
Easel  and  box  of  art 

supplies 
Ice  skates 
Kayak 
Hiking  stick 
Snorkel  and  mask 
Walkie  talkies 
Topographic  maps  and 

compass 
GPS  unit 

Nature  craft  book 
Snow  shoes 


I 
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A  rinse  and  a 
good  recipe 
transform 
waterfowl  into 
superb  table  fare. 


BY  MARK  GOODWIN 
PHOTOS  BY  DAVID  STONNER 


Nearly  10  years  ago,  my 
son,  Mike,  who  was  then 
15  years  old,  stood  on 
our  patio  in  heavy  winter 
camouflage  clothing.  He  held  a  pair 
of  drake  mallards  in  each  hand  and 
couldn't  contain  his  excitement  as  he 
described  how  he  got  them. 

"Dad,  we  had  over  100  mallards 
come  in  on  us,"  he  said.  "You  could 
hear  their  wings  hitting  limbs  as  they 
came  in  through  the  flooded  timber." 
The  excitement  of  that  wade-and- 
shoot  hunt  at  Duck  Creek  turned  my 
son  into  an  obsessed  waterfowler. 
Mike  quickly  developed  waterfowling 
skills  and  began  regularly  bringing 
ducks  and  geese  home  and  putting 
them  in  the  freezer. 

This  posed  a  problem.  I  didn't  hunt 
ducks  or  geese  because  I  never  cared 
for  the  taste  of  them.  However,  out 
of  respect  for  the  game  my  son  was 
bringing  home,  and  to  honor  his 
efforts,  I  had  to  learn  how  to  make 
good  use  of  his  harvest. 

I  studied  different  wild-game 
cookbooks  and  tried  numerous  reci- 
pes. Some  of  them  made  the  ducks 
and  geese  taste  like  tough  liver.  Other 
recipes,  however,  transformed  water- 
fowl into  superb  cuisine. 

Often  recipes  that  call  for  domes- 
tic meats  work  well  with  wild  game. 
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A  great  source  for  recipe  ideas  is  the 
Internet.  With  a  httle  experience  you 
will  develop  a  knack  for  determining 
the  quality  of  a  recipe  by  just  looking 
at  the  ingredients. 

If  your  past  attempts  at  cooking 
ducks  and  geese  produced  results  that 
were  less  than  satisfactory,  try  the  fol- 
lowing preparation  tips  and  recipes.  I 
think  you  will  be  pleased. 

RINSE  AND  MARINADE 

Waterfowl  need  strong  breast  muscles 
to  migrate  between  summer  breed- 
ing areas  and  winter  feeding  grounds. 
Abundant  blood  vessels  furnish  these 
flight  muscles  with  oxygen  and  other 
nutrients.  The  large  quantity  of  blood 
found  in  waterfowl  breast  muscles  is 
the  main  reason  waterfowl  have  the 
"ducky"  taste  many  people  dislike. 

The  first  step  to  converting  waterfowl 
to  quality  food  is  to  rinse  the  blood  out 
of  the  meat.  The  most  efficient  way  to 
do  this  is  to  fillet  the  breast  meat  off" 
the  bone,  trim  off"  any  fat,  and  cut  the 
meat  into  1-inch  chunks.  Using  only 
the  breast  meat  seems  wasteful,  but 
the  amount  of  meat  on  waterfowl  legs 
and  backs  is  minimal. 

Place  the  chunked  breast  meat  in  a 
bowl  and  run  water  over  it,  swirling  the 


meat  with  your  hands,  a  big  spoon  or  a 
spatula.  Squeeze  the  meat  against  the 
side  of  the  bowl,  then  continue  rins- 
ing. When  the  meat  no  longer  turns 
the  water  red  or  pink,  cover  the  meat 
with  water  and  place  the  bowl  in  the 
refrigerator.  Let  the  meat  soak  at  least 
eight  hours  or  overnight.  Repeat  these 
steps,  twice  a  day,  for  three  days.  Sure, 
this  process  takes  a  little  time,  but  the 
results  make  the  wait  worthwhile. 

The  next  step  is  marinating.  Most 
grocery  stores  carry  marinades  bot- 
tled and  ready  to  use;  other  marinades 
come  in  dry  packets  that  require  the 
addition  of  liquids,  such  as  oil,  water 
or  vinegar. 

Even  when  the  marinade  direc- 
tions call  for  less  time,  I've  found  that 
proper  seasoning  of  duck  or  goose 
meat  requires  about  24  hours  in  the 
refrigerator. 

Experiment  with  different  flavors. 
You  might  like  a  zesty  Italian  mari- 
nade, or  a  honey-teriyaki  concoction. 
Some  people  like  their  marinades 
spicy  or  peppery. 

With  waterfowl  properly  rinsed 
and  marinated,  you  are  ready  to  cook. 
The  following  three  recipes  repeat- 
edly pass  the  taste  test  in  our  family's 
kitchen.  ▲ 


GRILLED  KABOBS 

1.  Slice  duck  or  goose  breasts  off  the  bone,  cut  into  1-inch  pieces  and  rinse  as  described.  Cover  and 
marinate  the  meat  for  24  hours  in  the  refrigerator,  using  your  favorite  marinade. 

2.  On  a  l(abob  sl(ewer,  place  a  1-inch  piece  of  green  pepper,  followed  by  a  piece  of  seasoned  duck 
or  goose  (as  an  option,  wrap  the  duck  or  goose  in  bacon  before  skewering),  followed  by  a  1-inch 
chunk  of  onion.  Repeat  this  pattern  until  the  skewer  is  full.  For  added  color,  use  red,  yellow,  or 
orange  bell  peppers,  along  with  the  green. 

3.  Place  over  a  medium-high  charcoal  fire  and  grill.  Turn  frequently,  and  baste  using  a  fresh  batch 
of  marinade. 

4.  Cook  until  meat  is  medium-rare  to  medium-well — about  10  minutes. 

Duck  or  goose  cooked  this  way  takes  on  a  marvelous  mix  of  flavors  from  the  charcoal  smoke,  marinade, 
green  peppers  and  onion.  One  to  two  full  skewers  will  serve  as  the  main  course  for  an  adult.  A  tossed 
salad  and  baked  potato  go  well  with  this  main  course.  These  kabobs  also  work  well  as  hors  d'oeuvres. 
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DUCKS  ARE 
WHAT  THEY  EAT 

Ducks  that  eat  a  lot  of  grains  during  the  winter 
months,  such  as  mallards,  teal,  gadwalls,  wigeons 
and  pintails,  generally  have  a  milder  flavor  than 
diving  ducks  and  shovelers,  which  primarily  eat 
fish  and  invertebrates.  However,  proper  rinsing, 
marinading  and  cooking  will  convert  even  the 
"fishiest"  duck  into  a  delectable  main  course. 


l^^hlu;^^.. 

te^g^ 

DUCK  OR  GOOSE  STE^ 


Cut  2-3  pounds  of  duck  or  goose  into  1-inch 
pieces,  rinse  as  described  and  marinate  in 
two  changes  of  red  wine  in  the  refrigerator 
for  two  days.  Before  starting,  mal(e  sure  you 
have  the  following  ingredients: 

6  slices  of  bacon,  chopped 
y2  cup  all-purpose  flour 

2  cloves  of  garlic,  minced 

3  beef  bouillon  cubes 
3  cups  water 

2  cups  red  wine 

1  8-ounce  can  tomato  sauce 

2  teaspoons  of  lemon  juice 

3  teaspoons  of  Worcestershire  sauce 

1  teaspoon  thyme 

2  bay  leaves 


1  large  onion,  chopped 

6  carrots 

1 15-oz  can  sweet  corn,  drained 

2 15-oz  cans  green  beans,  drained 

6  medium  potatoes  cut  into  1-inch  pieces 

1  cup  chopped  celery 

Directions: 

1 .  Remove  goose  or  duck  pieces  from  wine  and  let 
drain  in  a  colander. 

2.  Place  meat  and  flour,  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  in  a  covered  container.  Shake 
container  vigorously  to  coat  meat. 

3.  Cook  bacon  in  large,  heavy  pot  over  medium- 
high  until  brown. 

4.  Add  flour-coated  meat  to  pot  and  brown. 

5.  Add  garlic  and  cook  for  one  minute. 


6.  Add  bouillon  cubes,  3  cups  of  water,  wine, 
tomato  sauce,  lemon  juice,  Worcestershire 
sauce,  thyme  and  bay  leaves. 

7.  Reduce  heat  and  simmer,  covered,  for  2 
hours. 

8.  Chop  onion  and  celery  and  cut  carrots  and 
potatoes  into  bite-sized  pieces.  Add  to  stew 
along  with  corn  and  green  beans. 

9.  Simmer  fori  hour. 

10.  Mix  2  tablespoons  flour  with  Vi  cup 
water.  Stir  into  stew.  Cook  until  thickened, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  bay  leaves. 
Yields  8-10  servings. 

With  this  stew,  all  that  is  needed  to  form  a 
complete  meal  are  dinner  rolls  or  bread  sticks 
and  a  beverage  of  choice. 
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FRIED  DUCK 

This  recipe  is  best  applied  to  breast  meat 
tal(en  out  of  smaller  ducks,  such  as  teal 
and  wood  ducks. 


1.  Trim  all  fat  from  filleted  duck  breasts,  then 
refrigerate  the  meat  for  two  or  three 
days,  changing  the  water  several  times. 

2.  Pat  breasts  dry,  then  place  them 
between  two  pieces  of  waxed  paper 
and  pound  the  fillets  with  a  tenderizing 
hammer  until  they  are  half  as  thick  as 
they  were  originally. 

3.  Lightly  brush  with  olive  oil,  sprinkle  both 
sides  with  seasoned  salt,  place  in  ziplock 
plastic  bags  and  return  to  the  refrigerator 
overnight,  or  for  at  least  8  hours. 

4.  Pour  about  Vs-inch  of  oil  into  a  skillet. 
Heat  the  oil  to  350  degrees — medium 
high. 

5.  While  the  oil  is  heating,  mix  flour, 
pepper  and  seasoned  salt  to  taste  in 
a  bowl.  You  may  need  more  seasoned 
salt  than  you  think. 

6.  Dip  fillets  in  milk  or  buttermilk,  roll  them 
in  the  seasoned  flour,  then  place  coated 
meat  in  hot  oil.  Cook  on  one  side  until 
golden  brown,  about  5-10  minutes. 

7.  Carefully  turn  meat  so  as  not  to  knock  off 
batter,  then  fry  until  other  side  is  brown. 

8.  Remove  from  skillet  and  drain  on 
absorbent  paper  towels. 


"^ji 
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Prepared  this  way,  fried  duck  is  delicious. 
Biscuits  and  gravy  along  with  green 
beans — with  apple  pie  for  dessert — 
help  round  out  this  meal. 
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Clean  Water 


A  Cure  for  Zebra  Mussels?,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Oct. 

Aquatic  Invaders,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  July 

ATVs  and  Streams  Don't  Mix,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  May 

BagnellClianges  Help  Nature,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Nov. 

Counting  Critters,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Nov. 

Cut  Smart  to  Protect  Streams,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  July 

Fixing  Leaky  Ponds,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  May 

Intelligent  Tinkering,  by  Lynn  Schrader,  July 

Keep  Bottles  OutofCanoesI,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  June 

Keep  Trash  Out  of  Streams,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Dec. 

LaBarque  Creek  Demo  Area,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Oct. 

Livestock  Fencing,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Jan. 

Mississippi  Sister  Streams,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  June 

Mussels — Aquatic  Canaries,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  March 

Prevent  Fish  Kills,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  March 

Protect  Your  Stormwater,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Sept. 

River  Cleanups,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  April 

Scrub  That  Tub!,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  April 

Stop  Stream-Bank  Erosion,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Feb. 

Stream  Team:  Anglers  of  Missouri,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  April 

Stream  Team:  Arnold  Stream  Team,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Oct. 

Stream  Team:  Bob  &LydaSteiert,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  March 

Stream  Team:  Brush  Creek  Mid-Shed  Project,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Feb. 

Stream  Team:  David Silvey,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Jan. 

Stream  Team:  Devil's  Elbow  Hellbenders,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  July 

Stream  Team:  Gallatin  R-V School,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  May 

Stream  Team:  Girshner  Family,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Aug. 

Stream  Team:HowardvilleJumpstart,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  June 

Stream  Team:  The  Sugar  Creek  Beacons,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Dec. 

Stream  Team:  Twin  River  Rangers,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Sept. 

Stream  Team:  Upper  Jacks  Fork  River  Rats,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Nov. 

Water  Quality  Monitoring,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Jan. 

Wetland  Reserve  Program,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Aug. 

Why  is  Your  Pond  Muddy?,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Dec. 
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Bald  Eagle  License  Plate,  by  Carol  Davit,  NextGEN,  Aug. 
Bee  Thankful,  by  Nichole  LeClair,  NextGEN,  June 
Bluebird  Boxes,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  Feb. 
Building  With  Nature,  by  Perry  Eckhardt  and  Wendy  Sangster,  Aug. 
Close  Memorial  Park,  by  Francis  Skalicky,  April 
Confluence  Conservation,  by  Nichole  LeClair,  NextGEN,  Nov. 
Game  for  a  Day  of  Fun?,  by  Nichole  LeClair,  NextGEN,  July 
''Haunted Habitats" is  Back,  by  Nichole  LeClair,  NextGEN,  Sept. 
Rock  Shelter,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  April 
Share  the  Harvest,  by  Bill  Kohne,  Oct. 


Students  in  Action,  by  Nichole  LeClair,  NextGEN,  May 
Support  Share  the  Harvest,  by  Nichole  LeClair,  NextGEN,  Oct. 
Taking  Action:  Calvary  Cemetery  Prairie  Restoration,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  Jan. 
Taking  Action:  Celebrate  the  Year  of  the  Frog,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  Feb. 
Taking  Action:  Children's  Garden  Club,  by  Nichole  LeClair,  NextGEN,  May 
Taking  Action:  Conservationist  of  the  Year  Award,  by  Nichole  LeClair,  NextGEN,  Aug. 
Taking  Action:  "JJ."  Jones' Gift,  by  Nichole  LeClair,  NextGEN,  Dec. 
Taking  Action:  Kansas  City  Wildlands — To  Battle!,  by  Nichole  LeClair,  NextGEN,  Oct. 
Taking  Action:  Licking  High  School  Science  Club,  by  Nichole  LeClair,  NextGEN,  Nov. 
Taking  Action:  Little  Creek  Nature  Area  Restoration,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  April 
Taking  Action:  Missouri  Bluebird  Society,  by  Jim  Rathert,  NextGEN,  Sept. 
Taking  Action:  Ruffed  Grouse  Society,  by  Nichole  LeClair,  NextGEN,  July 
Taking  Action:  Scott  County,  by  Nichole  LeClair,  NextGEN,  June 
Taking  Action:  TRIM  Aids  Communities  Hit  by  Ice,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  March 
Taking  Raptors  Down  a  Notch,  by  Nichole  LeClair,  NextGEN,  Dec. 
TreeKeeper  Classes,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  Jan. 
"Yes  You  CAN" Contest,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  Jan. 
You  Can  Help  Save  Bees,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  March 

Conservation  Education 

Amphibian  Fun,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  June 
An  Underground  Adventure,  by  David  Urich,  Nov. 
Arbor  Day  Poster  Contest,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Nov. 
Archery  in  the  Schools,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Sept. 
Become  a  Master  Naturalist,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Dec. 
Champion  Stewards,  by  Francis  Skalicky,  May 
Conservation  Seeds,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Oct. 
"Echoes  of  Outdoor  Missouri, "by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  March 
Family  Fun  in  Nature,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Sept. 
Farewell  to  Year  of  the  Frog,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Dec. 
Field  Trip  Grants,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Aug. 
Find  an  Activity  Near  You,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Feb. 
Fun  With  Family  and  Friends,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  April 
Get  Ready  for  Envirothon!,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Aug. 
GetYour 2009  Calendar,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Nov. 
Grand  Opening,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  March 
Grow  Native!  Workshop,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Feb. 
Learning,  Doing,  Earning  and  Serving,  by  Nichole  LeClair,  Oct. 
Meet  Us  at  the  Fairs,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  June 
Missouri's  Toads  and  Frogs,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  May 
Nature  Activity:  August  A,  Busch  Memorial  CA,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  March 
Nature  Activity:  Burr  Oak  Woods  Prairie  Day,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Sept. 
Nature  Activity:  Cape  Girardeau  CNC's  Insect  Mania,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  July 
Nature  Activity:  Conservation  Discovery  Center,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  May 
Nature  Activity:  Eagle  Days  Statewide,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Nov. 
Nature  Activity:  Going  Frog  Wild,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  April 
Nature  Activity:  NE  Regional  Office,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  June 
Nature  Activity:  Rockwoods  Maple  Sugar  Festival,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Jan. 
Nature  Activity:  Runge  Nature  Center,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Dec. 
Nature  Activity:  Springfield  CNC,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Oct. 
Nature  Activity:  Vulture  Venture,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Feb. 
Nature  Activity:  Wildcat  Glades,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Aug. 
Naturescaping  Workshops,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Jan. 
Rain  Gardens,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  April 
Singing  Insects  CD  and  Poster,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  July 
Teacher  Workshops,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  May 
Teacher  Workshops,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  July 
Voices  of  the  Hills,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Oct. 
We  Need  Volunteers!,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Jan. 
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Editorials 


A  Conservation  Legacy,  by  Ronald  Dent,  Note  to  Our  Readers,  Nov. 

Apprentice  Hunters,  by  John  Hoskins,  Note  to  Our  Readers,  Feb. 

Call  Before  You  Cut,  by  Lisa  G.  Allen,  Note  to  Our  Readers,  Sept. 

Caring  for  Conservation  Facilities,  by  Bill  Lueckenhoff,  Note  to  Our  Readers,  March 

Conserving  for  the  future,  by  Bill  McGuire,  Note  to  Our  Readers,  Jan. 

Discover  Nature. . .  Together,  by  Lorna  Domke,  Note  to  Our  Readers,  May 

fall  Activities  Close  to  Home,  by  John  Hoskins,  Note  to  Our  Readers,  Oct. 

Impacting  Generations,  by  Robert  Ziehmer,  Note  to  Our  Readers,  Dec. 

Matching  Medium  to  Message,  by  Nichole  LeClair  and  Ara  Clark,  Note  to  Our  Readers,  June 

Share  the  Love,  by  Dee  Cee  Darrow,  Note  to  Our  Readers,  July 

Shaw  Nature  Reserve,  by  John  Hoskins,  Note  to  Our  Readers,  April 

Twin  Pines,  by  John  Hoskins,  Note  to  Our  Readers,  Aug. 


Healthy  Forests 


Arbor  Day,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  April 

Arbor  Day  Contest  Winner,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  March 

Community  Tree  Care  Grants,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  May 

Fire  Season  Imminent,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Feb. 

Forest  Management  Help,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  June 

GetYourSmokeyOn!,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Sept. 

Opinions  Wanted,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  July 

Order  Seedlings,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Nov. 

Our  Glorious  Forests:  Allred  Lake  Natural  Area,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Feb. 

Our  Glorious  Forests:  Baltimore  Bend  CA,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Sept. 

Our  Glorious  Forests:  Current  River  CA,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  March 

Our  Glorious  Forests:  Hennlng  CA,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Dec. 

Our  Glorious  Forests:  Little  Lost  Creek  CA,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  April 

Our  Glorious  Forests:  Peck  Ranch  Conservation  Area,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  June 

Our  Glorious  Forests:  Pickle  Springs  NA,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Oct. 

Our  Glorious  Forests:  Poosey  Conservation  Area,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Nov. 

Our  Glorious  Forests:  River  Hills  Forest  Habitat  Project,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  May 

Our  Glorious  Forests:  St  Louis  Region  River  Accesses,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  July 

Our  Glorious  Forests:  State  Forest  Nursery,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Aug. 

Our  Glorious  Forests:  Three  Creeks  CA,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Jan. 

Outstanding  Tree  Farmer,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Aug. 

Rare  Native  Oak,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Dec. 

State  Logger  Award,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Oct. 

We  All  Live  In  a  Forest,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Jan. 

We  All  Live  In  a  Forest,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Feb. 

We  All  Live  In  a  Forest,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  March 

We  All  Live  In  a  Forest,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  April 

We  All  Live  In  a  Forest,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  June 

We  All  Live  In  a  Forest,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  July 

We  All  Live  In  a  Forest,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Aug. 

We  All  Live  In  a  Forest,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Sept. 

We  All  Live  In  a  Forest,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Oct. 

We  All  Live  In  a  Forest,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Nov. 

We  All  Live  In  a  Forest,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Dec. 


Landowner  Assistance 


A  Helping  Hand  on  Public  Land,  by  Aaron  Jeffries,  April 
Armadillos  In  Your  Yard?,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  June 
Bradford  Farm  Field  Day,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  May 
Building  a  Bobwhlte  Factory,  by  Jim  Low,  Nov. 
Business  and  Conservation,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Nov. 
Control  Autumn  Olive,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Aug. 
Control Muskrats,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  July 
Don't  Feed  the  Bears!,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  May 


Here  -*    __ 

GOBBpfl  il 


Evaluate  Your  Quail  Success,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Sept. 

Got  Goose  Problems?,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Feb. 

Grant  Benefits  F FA  Chapters,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Aug. 

Grazing  for  Wildlife,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Feb. 

Instant  Wildlife  Habitat,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Jan. 

InterseedWlldflowers,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Dec. 

Kill  a  Feral  Hog!,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Dec. 

Learn  to  Burn  Safely,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Jan. 

Learn  to  Control  Feral  Hogs,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  March 

Make  Escape  Cover  for  Quail,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Oct. 

Native  Plants,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  March 

On  the  Ground,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Jan. 

On  the  Ground,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Feb. 

On  the  Ground,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  March 

On  the  Ground,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  April 

On  the  Ground,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  May 

On  the  Ground,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  June 

On  the  Ground,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  July 

On  the  Ground,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Aug. 

On  the  Ground,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Sept. 

On  the  Ground,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Oct. 

On  the  Ground,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Nov. 

On  the  Ground,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Dec. 

Order  Free  Quail  Calendar,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Nov. 

SAFE  for  Wildlife,  by  Bill  White,  Feb. 

Seed  Buyers  Beware!,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  April 

Seed  for  CP-25  Contacts,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  April 

Sign  Up  forCRP-SAFE,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Sept. 

Sign  Up  NowforCP33,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  Oct. 

Stop  Mowing  Idle  Areas,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  July 

The  Right  Tree  In  the  Right  Place,  by  Ann  Koenig,  March 

Top  Notch  Loggers,  by  John  Tuttle,  June 

Wetland  Restoration  Packet,  by  Bonnie  Chasteen,  NextGEN,  June 

Law  Enforcennent  and  Regulations 

Agent  Notes,  by  Billy  Barton,  March 
Agent  Notes,  by  Jason  Braunecker,  Dec. 
Agent  Notes,  by  Kevin  S.  Dixon,  April 
Agent  Notes,  by  Cheryl  Fey,  Aug. 
Agent  Notes,  by  Jerry  Kiger,  May 
Agent  Notes,  by  Kelly  Knowles,  June 
Agent  Notes,  by  Tim  McDaniel,  Sept. 
Agent  Notes,  by  Gary  Miller,  Jan. 
Agent  Notes,  by  Thomas  M.  Strother  III,  July 
Agent  Notes,  by  Robert  R  Vader,  Oct. 
Agent  Notes,  by  Matt  Wolken,  Nov. 
Behind  the  Code,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  Jan. 
Behind  the  Code,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  Feb. 
Behind  the  Code,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  March 
Behind  the  Code,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  April 
Behind  the  Code,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  May 
Behind  the  Code,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  June 
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Behind  the  Code,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  July 
Behind  the  Code,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  Aug. 
Behind  the  Code,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  Sept. 
Behind  the  Code,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  Oct. 
Behind  the  Code,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  Nov. 
Behind  the  Code,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  Dec. 
Regulations  Update,  by  Dave  Erickson,  Feb. 

Miscellaneous 


Annual  Report  Fiscal  Year  2006-2007,  Jan. 

Outdoor  Recreation 


340-Mile  Mirror,  by  Jim  Low,  June 
A  Deeper  Sleep,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Dec. 
A  Seat  With  a  View,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  June 
Attention  Bird  Lovers,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  April 
"Be" the  Target,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Aug. 

Birds  of  a  Feather:  A  Swoop  of  Chimney  Swifts,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Oct. 
Birds  of  a  Feather:  American  Goldfinch,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Aug. 
Birds  of  a  Feather:  Belted  Kingfisher,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  June 
Birds  of  a  Feather:  Blue-Winged  Teal,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Sept. 
Birds  of  a  Feather:  Canvasback,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Nov. 
Birds  of  a  Feather:  Eastern  Screech  Owl,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  July 
Birds  of  a  Feather:  Evening  Grosbeak,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Dec. 
Birds  of  A  Feather:  Redwings  Love  Ponds,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  May 
Discover  Nature — Women,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  March 
Everyday  CMC,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  July 
Feathered  Fascination:  Bird  Flocks,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  Feb. 
Feathered  Fascination:  Egg  Size  and  Color,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  April 
Feathered  Fascination:  Nest  Building,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  March 
Feathered  Fascination:  Some  Birds  Store  Food,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  Jan. 
Frost  Flowers,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Nov. 
Gobble  Counters  Needed,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  Feb. 
Goose-Proof  Your  Property,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  March 
Home  on  the  Range,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Aug. 
Snakes  at  Night,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  July 
Spring  Wildflowers,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  March 
Spring  Sing,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  April 
State  of  Grace,  by  David  Stonner  and  Noppadol  Paothong,  Sept. 
The  Menace  of  Chiggers,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  May 
Think  Outside  the  Box,  by  Ann  Koenig,  Dec. 
True  Colors,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Oct. 
Watch  for  Deer,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Sept. 
WhataNutI,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Nov. 
"Who  Cooks  for  You?,"  by '{om  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Dec. 
Wildlife  Autographs,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  Jan. 
Winter  Chorus,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  Feb. 


Fishing 

2008  Fishing  Prospects,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  Feb. 

A  Fanatical  Few,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  July 

BigMuddy=Big  Catfish,  by  Jim  Low,  June 

Fish  and  Float,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  June 

Fishing  the  Forks,  by  Jim  Low,  May 

Free  Fishing  Days,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  June 

Hands-On  Frogging,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  July 

Ploop!,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  May 

Scout  it  Out:  Access  to  Access,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  June 

Scout  it  Out:  Conservation  Area  Fishing,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  May 

Scout  it  Out:  Fishing  for  Trout,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  Feb. 

Scout  it  Out:  Paddlefishing,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  March 

Scout  it  Out:  Truman  Lake  Lands,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  July 

State-Record  Striper,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Nov. 

Trout  Season,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  Feb. 

Weekly  Fishing  Reports,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  April 

/Hunting 

Attend  Deer  Meetings,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  Jan. 

Bowhunting,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Aug. 

Buy  Your  2008  Permits  Now,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  March 

Comment  on  Permit  Changes,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Dec. 

Decoying  Spring  Turkeys,  by  Mark  Goodwin,  April 

Diverse  Divers,  by  Jim  Low,  Nov. 

Ducks  and  Geese:  They're  Delicious!,  by  Mark  Goodwin,  Dec. 

Here  for  the  Gobble,  by  Nichole  LeClair,  Feb. 

Hunt/Fish  Calendar,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Nov. 

Missouri's  October  Turkey  Season,  by  Mark  Goodwin,  Oct. 

Shooting  at  Doves,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Sept. 

Scout  it  Out:  Deer  Hunting  at  Saline  Valley,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Nov. 

Scout  It  Out:  Dove  Hunting,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Sept. 

Scout  It  Out:  Hunt  Giant  Canada  Geese,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  Jan. 

Scout  it  Out:  Quail  Hunting,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Oct. 

Scout  it  Out:  Rabbit  Hunting,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Dec. 

Scout  it  Out:  Shooting  Ranges,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Aug. 

Scout  it  Out:  Turkey  Hunting,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  April 

Schell Memories,  by  Ted  Bare,  Dec. 

Share  the  Experience,  by  Arleasha  Mays,  NextGEN,  April 

The  Experimental  Antler  Point  Restriction,  by  Lonnie  Hansen,  Sept. 

The  Family  That  Hunts  Together, . . ,  by  Lynn  Youngblood,  March 

To  Scope  or  Not  to  Scope,  by  Jim  Low,  Aug. 

Top  Dollar,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  July 

Venison  Precautions,  by  Tom  Cwynar,  NextGEN,  Oct. 

Places  to  Go 

Be  a  Ranger!,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Sept. 

Big  River  Float,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  June 

Calling  All  Rockwood  Lovers,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  April 

Conservation  Camping,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Nov. 

Cuivre  River  Winter  Float,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Dec. 

Fabulous  Fabius,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Oct. 

Flatwoods  Conservation  Area,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Sept. 

Fox  Valley  Range,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Feb. 

Give  Rainbows  for  Christmas,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Dec. 

Grand  River,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  May 

Jay  Henges  Range,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Aug. 

Kayaks  and  Fleece,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Jan. 

KC Area  Springs  Into  March,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  March 
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KC Discovery  Center,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Aug. 

Meet  the  Migrants!,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  May 

Missouri  River  340,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  July 

Moniteau  Creeic,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  April 

Painted Rocl(CA,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Feb. 

Powder  Valley  CNC,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  July 

Quail  Emphasis  Areas,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Nov. 

See  Fall  Foliage  Now!,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Oct. 

Trail  Guide:  Camden  County  Getaway,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  June 

Trail  Guide:  Happy  Trails  in  Buchanan  County,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Jan. 

Trail  Guide:  High  Cotton  for  Birders,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  April 

Trail  Guide:  Hike,  BikeorRidein  "Ruff"  Country,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  March 

Trail  Guide:  Hit  the  Trails  at  Busch  CA,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Nov. 

Trail  Guide:  Mark  Youngdahl  Urban  CA,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Feb. 

Trail  Guide:  Missouri's  Gorgeous  Gorges,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Aug. 

Trail  Guide:  Shorebird-Watching Mecca,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Sept. 

Trail  Guide:  Take  a  Hike  on  Campus,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Dec. 

Trail  Guide:  Talbot  Conservation  Area,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  May 

Trail  Guide:  Three  Creeks  Conservation  Area,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  July 

Trail  Guide:  Trail  Adventure  in  Jefferson  City,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Oct. 

Trail  of  Fun  in  Springfield,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  June 

Tune  Up  for  Turkey  Season,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  March 

Wildcat  Glades,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Jan. 

Plants  &  Aninnals 

Be  Bear  Wise  in  Missouri?  Yes! ,  by  Dave  Hamilton  and  Rex  Martensen,  Jan. 

Birds  Eating  Wild,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Aug. 

Blooms  in  February?,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Feb. 

Cicada  Killers  on  the  Loose,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Aug. 

Coin  Honors  Bald  Eagle,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Sept. 

Coping  With  Winter,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Jan. 

Don't  "Rescue" Fawns,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  May 

Eastern  Gray  Tree  Frog,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Nov. 

Feral  Hog  Eradication,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Dec. 

Feral  Hogs:  Bad  for  Missouri,  by  Rex  Martensen,  Sept. 

Frogs  Are  the  Stuff  of  Myths,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Oct. 

Hawks  on  Parade,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Jan. 

Horsetails  Then  and  Now,  by  Tim  Smith,  Jan. 

Hunter  Bags  Far-Flying  Duck,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Oct. 

Hurricane  Hurts  Birds,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Dec. 

July  is  Blackberry  Time,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  July 

Look  Sharp!,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Nov. 

Luna  Time,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  April 

Nature's  Helicopters,  by  Andy  Forbes,  May 

Nighthawks,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  May 

Not  of  This  State,  by  Brian  Canaday  and  Mike  Kruse,  Jan. 

Quail,  Turkeys  Raising  Broods,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  June 

Skunk  Sense,  by  Nichole  LeClair,  July 

Species  of  Concern:  Auriculate  False  Foxglove,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Sept. 

Species  of  Concern:  Bald  Eagle — Recovered!,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Dec. 

Species  of  Concern:  Clustered  Poppy  Mallow,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  July 

Species  of  Concern:  Dusty  Hognose  Snake,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  June 

Species  of  Concern:  Interior  Least  Tern,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Aug. 

Species  of  Concern:  Lake  Sturgeon,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Feb. 

Species  of  Concern:  Ozark  Chinquapin,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Jan. 

Species  of  Concern:  Ozark  Wake  Robin,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  March 

Species  of  Concern:  Pallid  Sturgeon,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Oct. 

Species  of  Concern:  Plains  Spotted  Skunk,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Nov. 

Species  of  Concern:  Small  WhorledPogonia,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  May 


Species  of  Concern:  Three-Toed  Amphiuma,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  April 

Spirit  of  the  Prairie,  by  Noppadol  Paothong,  March 

Spring  Orchids  in  Bloom,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  June 

The  Day  for  Returns,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  April 

The  Three  Ps  of  Wild  Cuisine,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Sept. 

Turtle  Nesting  in  Full  Swing,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  July 

Warbler  Migration,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  March 

What's  in  the  Shed?,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  Feb. 

When  Wetlands  Aren't  Wet,  by  A.J.  Hendershott,  Aug. 

Woodcock  Display,  by  Jim  Low,  NextGEN,  March 

Feature  Author  Index 

Bare,  Ted,  Schell  Memories,  Dec. 

Canaday,  Brian,  and  Mike  Kruse,  Not  of  This  State,  Jan. 

Cwynar,  Tom,  A  fanatical  few,  July 

Eckhardt,  Perry,  and  Wendy  Sangster,  Building  With  Nature,  Aug. 

Erickson,  Dave,  Regulations  Update,  Feb. 

Forbes,  Andy,  Nature's  Helicopters,  May 

Goodwin,  Mark,  Decoying  Spring  Turkeys,  April 

Ducks  and  Geese:  They're  Delicious!,  Dec. 

Missouri's  October  Turkey  Season,  Oct. 
Hamilton,  Dave,  and  Rex  Martensen,  Be  Bear  Wise  in  Missouri?  Yes!,  Jan. 
Hansen,  Lonnie,  The  Experimental  Antler  Point  Restriction,  Sept. 
Hendershott,  A.J.,  When  Wetlands  Aren't  Wet,  Aug. 
Jeffries,  Aaron,  A  Helping  Hand  on  Public  Land,  April 
Koenig,  Ann,  The  Right  Tree  in  the  Right  Place,  March 

Think  Outside  the  Box,  Dec. 
Kohne,  Bill,  Share  The  Harvest,  Oct. 
Kruse,  Mike,  and  Brian  Canaday,/\/ofof  r/?/55fafe,  Jan. 
LeClair,  Nichole,  Here  for  the  Gobble,  Feb. 

Learning,  Doing,  Earning  and  Serving,  Oct. 

5/ri//7/r5eA?5e,July 
Low,  Jim,  340-Mile  Mirror,  June 

Big  Muddy=Big  Catfish,  June 

Building  a  Bobwhite  factory,  Nov. 

/)/Ve/'5e/)/Ver5,Nov. 

fishing  the  forks,  fAdiy 

To  Scope  or  Not  to  Scope,  Aug. 
Martensen,  Rex,  and  Dave  Hamilton,  Be  Bear  Wise  in  Missouri?  Yes!,  Jan. 

feral  Hogs:  Bad  for  Missouri,  Sept. 
Paothong,  Noppadol,  Spirit  of  the  Prairie,  March 

and  David  Stonner,  State  of  Grace,  Sept. 
Sangster,  Wendy,  and  Perry  Eckhardt,  Building  With  Nature,  Aug. 
Schrader,  Lynn,  Intelligent  Tinkering,  July 
Skalicky,  Francis,  Champion  Stewards,  May 

Close  Memorial  Park,  April 
Smith,  Tim,  Horsetails  Then  and  Now,  Jan. 
Stonner,  David,  and  Noppadol  Paothong,  State  of  Grace,  Sept. 
Tuttle,  John,  Top  Notch  Loggers,  June 
Urich,  David, /In  Underground  Adventure,  Nov. 
]N\\\te,m\,SAfEforWildlife,M. 
Youngblood,  Lynn,  The  family  That  Hunts  Together. . . ,  March 
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Hunting  and  Fishing  Calendar 


FISHING 


OPEN 


CLOSE 


Black  Bass  (certain  Ozark  streams,  see  the  Wildlife  Code) 

5/24/08 
impoundments  and  other  streams  year-round 


2/28/09 


Bullfrogs  and  Green  Frogs 


Gigging  Nongame  Fish 
Trout  Parks  Catch  and  Release 


Sunset 
6/30/09 
9/15/08 
11/14/08 


Midnight 
10/31/09 
1/31/09 
2/9/09 


Friday-Monday  at  Bennett  Spring,  Montauk  and  Roaring  River 
and  daily  at  Maramec  Springs 


HUNTING 


OPEN 


CLOSE 


Coyotes 
Crow 


5/12/08 
11/1/08 


3/31/09 
3/3/09 


Deer 

Archery 

Firearms 

Youth 

Muzzleloader 

Antlerless 


11/26/08 

1/3/09 
11/28/08 
12/13/08 


1/15/09 

1/4/09 
12/7/08 
12/21/08 


Furbearers 

11/15/08 

1/31/09 

Groundhog 

5/12/08 

12/15/08 

Pheasants 
North  Zone 
South  Zone 

11/1/08 
12/1/08 

1/15/09 
12/12/08 

Quail 

11/1/08 

1/15/09 

Rabbits 

10/1/08 

2/15/09 

Ruffed  Grouse 

10/15/08 

1/15/09 

Sora  and  Virginia  Rails 

9/1/08 

11/9/08 

Squirrels 

5/24/08 

2/15/09 

11/26/08 


1/15/09 


Turkey  Archery 

Waterfowl  please  see  the  Waterfowl  Hunting  Digest  or 

seewww,missouriconservation,org/7S73 

Wilson's  (common)  Snipe  9/1/08  12/16/08 


TRAPPING 


OPEN 


CLOSE 


Beaver  and  Nutria 

Furbearers 

Otters  and  Muskrats 


11/15/08 
11/15/08 
11/15/08 


3/31/09 

1/31/09 

see  Wildlife  Code 


For  complete  information  about  seasons,  limits,  methods  and  restrictions,  consult 
the  Wildlife  Code  and  the  current  summaries  of  Missouri  Hunting  and  Trapping 
Regulations  and  Missouri  Fishing  Regulations,  the  Fall  Deer  and  Turkey  Hunting 
Regulations  and  Information,  the  Waterfowl  Hunting  Digest  and  the  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Digest.  For  more  information  visit  wwwMssouriConservation,org/8707 
or  permit  vendors. 

The  Department  of  Conservation's  computerized  point-of-sale  system  allows 
you  to  purchase  or  replace  your  permits  through  local  vendors  or  by  phone. 
The  toll-free  number  is  800-392-4115.  Allow  10  days  for  delivery  of  telephone 
purchases.  To  purchase  permits  online  go  to  www.wildlifelicensexom/mo/. 


"!)j&«.r'('r',<5- 


"\  warmed  up  under  the  dryer  vent  and  now  I'm  all  static-y." 

Contributors 


TED  BARE  is  a  retired  cartographic  technician 
who  worl(ed  with  the  U.S.G.S.  Topographic  Di- 
vision in  Rolla  for  37  years.  He  is  an  avid  water- 
fowl hunter,  angler  and  outdoorsman.  He  and 
his  wife,  Nancy,  now  live  in  the  Branson  area 
where  they  enjoy  fishing,  boating  and  other  ac- 
tivities with  their  children  and  grandchildren. 


MARK  GOODWIN  lives  in  Jackson,  where  he 
recently  retired  from  a  career  teaching  biol- 
ogy at  Jackson  Senior  High  School.  Mark  en- 
joys a  wide  variety  of  outdoor  activities.  His 
favorite  is  living  his  connections  with  nature 
through  hunting,  fishing  and  converting 
game  into  food. 


ANN  KOENIG  works  as  an  urban  forester  in 
Columbia  for  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion. She  and  her  husband  enjoy  getting  their 
two  young  boys  outside  by  walking  to  school, 
camping,  visiting  friends  and  family  who  own 
farms,  and  encouraging  play  in  their  yard. 
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Time  Capsule 


December  1958 

'lo  come  upon  a  gigging  light  on  a 
blad  night,  when  the  river  alone  is 
lit  to  a  leaden  color  (when  giggers 
like  it  best),  is  a  sight  not  soon 
forgotten,"  wrote  Jim  Keefe  in 
Gigging,  his  article  dedicated  to  the 
art  and  joy  of  hunting  nongame 


fish  species  with  a  long,  barbed  pole.  "No  sport  for  sissies,"  gigging  requires  long  hours,  high 
tolerance  for  cold,  wet  conditions,  and  "real  talent."  Yet,  somehow,  the  hours  are  curiously  satisfying 
for  its  devotees.  Giggers  stand  at  the  bow  of  a  slow-moving  boat,  over  gigging  lights  (generally 
gas-powered  at  that  time),  with  a  gigging  iron  in  their  hands,  trying  to  identify  and  spear  fish  as  they 
dart  by,  "a  sensation  not  found  in  sun-dappled  fishing  days." — Contributed  by  the  Circulation  staff 


AGENT 
NOTES 


The  best  outdoor  Christmas  present 
for  a  child  is  the  gift  of  your  time. 


I  REMEMBER  OPENING  a  Christmas  present  from  my  parents  18  years  ago. 
I  was  excited  to  find  a  brand  new  .22-caliber  rifle.  It  was  the  first  firearm  I  ever 
owned,  other  than  my  trusty  old  BB  gun. 

That  winter  I  hunted  with  my  father  on  our  property  and  harvested  my 
first  rabbit.  My  father  spotted  the  rabbit  in  a  thicket,  and  he  calmly  and  patiently 
showed  me  where  it  was  hiding.  It  took  him  nearly  a  half  hour  to  teach  to  me  pick 
out  the  eye  of  the  rabbit  among  all  the  brush. 

Receiving  the  rifle  as  a  gift  that  Christmas  was  a  special  moment,  but  my 
memories  of  the  day  I  spent  hunting  with  my  father  are  much  more  vivid.  I  can 
still  feel  the  cold  air  on  my  cheeks,  the  crack  of  the  rifle  and  brushing  the  soft 
rabbit  fur  as  my  father  held  the  animal  in  his  hand. 

Adults  who  want  to  perk  up  a  youngster's  interest  in 
the  outdoors  need  few  tools,  but  they  have  to  be  wflling,  like 
my  father  was,  to  give  them  the  gift  of  time.  Kids  are  more 
likely  to  get  involved  in  outdoor  activities  if  you  provide 
them  with  companionship  and  direction. 

Many  adults  claim  that  they  can't  find  time  to  enjoy  the 
outdoors  with  their  children.  Kids  are  busy,  too,  with  school 
and  after-school  activities,  plus  their  X-boxes,  computers 
and  TV.  The  outdoors  is  a  good  place  to  get  away  from  it  all. 
Look  for  things  that  might  interest  both  you  and  your  kids.  Maybe  you  could 
take  a  walk  on  a  nature  trail  or  sit  on  the  bank  of  a  farm  pond  and  watch  bobbers 
for  a  few  hours.  Just  enjoy  yourselves! 

Jason  Braunecker  is  the  conservation  agent  for  Dekalb  county,  which  is  in  the  Northwest  region.  If  you 
would  like  to  contact  the  agent  for  your  county,  phone  your  regional  Conservation  office  listed  on  Page  3. 


behind  the 

CODE 


The  gift  of  wildlife  comes 
with  regulations  attached. 

BYTOMCWYNAR 

hetherthrough  good  luck  or 
great  prowess  you  harvest  fish 
or  game,  it's  a  splendididea 
to  share  it  with  someone.  The  Conservation 
Federation  and  the  Conservation  Depart- 
ment have  created  the  Share  the  Harvest 
Program  to  make  it  easy  for  successful  deer 
hunters  to  donate  some  or  all  of  their  deer 
meat  to  needy  people  through  participat- 
ing charitable  groups.  However,  the  Wildlife 
Corfe  also  makes 
provisions  for  giving 
away  harvested 
wildlife  outside  of 
this  formal  program. 

Beneficiaries  of 
your  giving  need 

not  have  a  permit,  but  they  are  subject  to 
possession  limits  of  species,  such  as  fish 
and  small  game,  for  which  such  limits  are 
specified.  Possession  includes  wildlife  that 
is  frozen,  canned,  smoked  or  refrigerated 
and  any  stored  fish  or  game,  or  parts 
thereof,  that  are  kept  in  your  home,  camp 
or  place  of  lodging. 

No  one  may  possess  any  wildlife  that 
was  taken  illegally.  All  wildlife  gifts  must 
be  labeled  with  the  species,  the  date  taken, 
and  the  taker's  permit  number  and  full 
name  and  address.  Labels  for  deer  and 
turkey  must  also  include  the  Telecheck 
confirmation  number.  Wildlife  gifts  from 
outside  Missouri  are  subject  to  the  laws 
and  limits  of  the  state  where  taken  and 
must  be  properly  labeled. 

Any  wildlife  given  away  counts  toward 
the  taker's  daily  limit,  and  may  be  given 
away  only  at  the  completion  of  the  day's 
fishing  or  hunting.  In  addition,  only  the 
taker  may  give  away  wildlife.  It  cannot  be 
passed  on,  or  re-gifted,  by  the  recipient. 
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"I  AM  Conservation" 

Kim  Lyda  of  Macon  is  passionate  about  being  outdoors  and  is  an  avid  hunter.  "Even  if  I  am  not  successful  with  a 
hunt,"  said  Lyda,  "it  is  just  nice  being  out  in  the  woods  enjoying  nature."  Lyda  said  right  after  posing  for  this  picture: 
"I  found  a  spot  to  sit,  and  before  long,  a  single  doe  came  out.  I  needed  for  her  to  come  in  about  30  more  yards  before 
I  could  take  a  shot.  She  walked  toward  me  and  then  turned  back  west.  But,  that's  OK,  maybe  next  time."  To  learn 
more  about  conservation  activities,  visit  www.MissouriConservation.org.—Vnoro  by  David  Stonner 
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